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are minutely treated in each 
day’s issue of 


THE PHILADELPHIA RECORD 


On “ THE WOMAN'S PAGE,” which contains all those delicate hints and up- 
to-date ideas regarding the home and dress that women cherish and wish to know. 
Tue Recorpv is THE HOME NEWSPAPER OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA because, every day, its readers can count on the most ee? 
complete information covering every subject ; and ‘‘ home circu- uy , 
lations’’ are the kind that give advertisers the largest profit, and 5 Cte 
in this case, at the least cost. a Ne ‘ 
Average during July, 1899, 184,750 copies every day, 
rate 25 cents per line; 145,011 copies every f 
Sunday, rate 20 cents per line « 


The Largest Circulation in Pennsylvania. ll ; 


The Record Publishing Company. “sa <== 
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“Getting Down to Tacks.” 





cid fa 
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going to enjoy the benefits of advertising through frofitab/e Street Car 
service there is no time to waste, no excuse for delay. 

We say “ profitable” Street Cars, because the distinction is justifiable. 
Street Car service in prosperous communities gives the profitable service. 
This is our strength. Wecan place your card ‘in Street Cars of more than 
100 of the great industrial, commercial and marine centers of the United 
States and Canada. 


Let us come to you with the evidence, let us “ 


get down to tacks ” with 


facts, figures and results. Let us do it right away. A fostal card will bring 
connection. 





This inelegant but pointed expression we use because it fits the 
occasion. 
The tide of fall business is breaking on the shores of trade. If you are 
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Vor. XXVIII. 


A PHILADELPHIA MAN’S 
VIEWS. 

BUILDING UP THE SNELLENBURG DE- 
PARTMENT STORE—INDUCEMENTS 
IN THE ADVERTISING FIELD FOR 
YOUNG MEN—ACCOMPLISHING AN 
ENORMOUS AMOUNT OF WORK— 
VIEWS ON ADVERTISING—THE SIT- 
UATION IN PHILADELPHIA—DE- 
PARTMENT STORE ADVERTISING—A 
GOOD SIGN—VALUE OF TRAINING. 


An advertising solicitor and a 
Printers’ INK representative en- 
tered the office 
of Mr. Herbert 
Kaufman, ad- 
vertising mana- 
ger for Snellen- 
burg & Co., at 
Twelfth and 
Market streets, 
Philadelphia, al- 
though — simul- 


taneously, yet 
the latter had 
scarcely ten 


minutes to wait 
before copy of 
a quarter page 
ad had been 
prepared for the 
big store and 
another piece 
for their branch 
clothing store 
at Fifth, South 
and Passyunk 
avenue. An- 
other solicitor 
was “turned down,” and Mr. 
Kaufman was ready to talk for the 
Little Schoolmaster. 

Up to February of the present 
year N. Snellenburg &. Company 
were satisfied with the title of 
“the largest clothing manufactur- 
ers in Philadelphia,” if not in the 
United States, and “G. P. M. C.” 
(Good Philadelphia made cloth- 
ing) is known as their trade-mark 
from coast to coast. The people 
of Philadelphia were surprised 
when they read the announcement 
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HERBERT KAUFMAN, 


No. 9. 


that this firm had completely re- 
modeled the large clothing estab- 
lishment at Twelfth and Market 
streets, added a few hundred feet 
frontage on Market street, and 
were about to throw open the 
doors of one of the most neatly 
arranged department stores in the 
country. 

And since the 7th of March Mr. 
Herbert Kaufman has gratified the 
ambitions of this firm by writing 
advertising that is bringing them 
the custom of other stores. To- 
day there is no 
perceptible dif- 
ference in the 
number of trad- 
ers inside this 
and any other 
department 
stores in Phila- 
delphia. That is 
a quick record. 

Mr. Kaufman 
is but twenty- 
four years of 
age, yet he has 
held nearly ev- 
ery position on 
a newspaper, is 
a graduate of 
Johns Hopkins 
University, con- 
ducted one of 
adwriting bu- 
reaus, was ad- 
vertising mana- 
ger for S. Kahn 
& Sons, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and built up a great 
business for them, relinquishing 
the position of advertising mana- 
ger of the Times, at Washington, 
to assume his present position. 

Mr. Kaufman says: “I believe 
I am one of the first to enter the 
advertising field with ‘malice 
aforethought.’ My first intention 
was to enter the literary side of 
newspaper work, but my father 
was in the advertising business as 
early as 1880, and I at once saw 
greater possibilities than a news- 
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paper career could offer. From 
experience, I can safely say that 
the qualifications of the advertis- 
ing manager must be greater than 
those of a newspaper man in any 
position, for he must have the 
most resources and his energies 
can never be relaxed. I was 
speaking with one of my old pro- 
fessors at Johns Hopkins only the 
other day, and remarked to him 
that there is no other field which 
offers such strong inducements to 
a young man as an advertising 
career, There are to-day too many 
makeshifts in the business, men 
who have falleninto the profession 
rather more through the extreme 
need of men to fill the positions 
than any marked ability or apti- 
tude upon their part. People 
will soon wake up to the needs 
of such a field, and I suggested to 
him that an advertising course be 
added to Johns Hopkins, and have 
such men as Ogden, Powers and 
Gillam as non-resident lecturers.” 

In illustration of Mr. Kaufman’s 
power for work, a double page ad- 
vertisement framed on the wall 
was noticed, and he said, “ Yes, 
that is the largest advertisement I 
believe ever printed in the East, 
and was published Sunday, April 
30th. I commenced working on 
that ad at three o'clock Saturday 
morning and worked eighteen 
hours straight on it. There was 
not a double page casting box in 
the city at the time, and I consult- 
ed the pressmen and found that 
the pasters could be so adjusted 
on the presses that the joint would 
not be perceptible. The success of 
Snellenburg’s as a department 
store dates from that ad.” 

He not only writes the advertis- 
ing of this one store but that of a 
branch clothing store at Fifth, 
South and Passyunk avenue, the 
ads for a large establishment in 
Wilmington, and the’ wholesale 
clothing advertising of the firm, 
using large space in nearly all the 
clothing trade publications. It is 
a rare occurrence to find one man 
handling so much work, issuing 
booklets and novelties by the score, 
unassisted; many a business of 
such magnitude employs an adver- 
tising staff of from six to a dozen. 

Mr. Kaufman’s views on adver- 
tising are about the most sensible 








“I ever ran across. He says: “I 


am a believer in light and shade, 
that is, strong display, with as 











HIS da 133 years past the pealing b=!! 
T of Philadel hia's State House kel 


the death of England’s dominion over 
American hearts. 





One year and one day ago the belching, 
blasting, thundering cannon of Schley and 
Sampson crashed forth the end of Spanish 
power in the New World. 





These stores remain closed all day in 
honor of freedom’s two birthdays. 


SNELLENBURG’S 


MARKET AND TWELFTH STS. 
FIFTH, SOUTH AND PASSYUNK AVE. 














few headlines as possible. Where 
everything is displayed nothing is 
prominent. I do not believe in 
starting off a head with a descrip- 
tion of the influence of the sun on 
the snow, for instance, and then 
follow with a comparison between 
these operations of nature and the 
melting away of stocks under the 
influence of the low prices quoted. 
It’s better to bring the comparison 
of goods out atthe start. Always 
to mention goods first. I take 
a strong stand against the ad- 
vertising editorial ; such things be- 
long in another part of the paper, 
not in your advertisement. In 
eight cases out of ten you will find 
a big waste of space in such mat- 
ters. The sooner advertising men 
get down to this fact, the better. 
There are regular columns in the 
paper for discussing topics foreign 
to store news, and people know 
where to look for them, too.” 
The situation in regard to Phil- 
adelphia newspapers. as he sees it, 
is interesting. He thinks Phila- 
delphia can be covered in the 
morning by two newspapers, the 
Record, the organ of one party, 
with its great circulation, and 
the Jnquirer, the organ of the 
Quayites. Each has a circulation 
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exceeding 150,000 copies, or over 
300,000 copies combined, and on 
the theory that a newspaper 
reaches three persons in every 
family we have nearly a million 
circulation. “But I find the circula- 
tion of each of these two news- 
papers reaches entirely different 
classes of people,” says he. “I 
would rather go into two or three 
big newspapers in a large space 
than to use every paper in an at- 
tempt to cover the whole field with 
contracted space. One big frog in 
a pond makes more noise than a 
dozen small frogs in seven or eight 
puddles. At present I am using 
for my daily advertising the Rec- 
ord and Inquirer, and on Sunday 
I go into the Press and Times. 
In the evening I use the Bulletin. 
I use the Jtem for our South 
street store only. I think Phila- 
delphia can be very well covered 
by the papers named. The Ledger 
is too high a proposition for the 
amount of circulation it has. I 
don’t want to buy antiquity, I 
want present reputation. I find 
that Philadelphia has lots of ‘ bar- 
nacle” newspapers, more so than 
any other town I know of.” 

Mr. Kaufman’s views on depart- 
ment store advertising he told as 
follows: “I believe department 
store advertising is nothing more 
than a statement of facts regard- 
ing the store. The indices 
man should remember that he is 
a sort of megaphone, as it were, 
talking of the store to the public, 
talking, too, as the clerk does be- 
hind the counter. If the head of 
our embroidery department should 
tell me what he had for Monday’s 
selling and wanted a good space 
for ’em and a snappy write-up, I 
would look at those goods. I 
would ask where they came from, 
and what particular advantage 
they possessed over others. Af- 
ter I had done so, perhaps I 
would discover that this par- 
ticular stuff came from a small 
village near St. Gaul, that the 
manufactory there had only re- 
cently been started, and the pro- 
prietors of the enterprise were 
only too willing to have the first 
year’s production guaranteed to 
them at a much lower rate than 
the longer established concerns 
would sell us. I think it is best 
to explain a situation like this to 


the people who read our ads, tell 
them the facts, say that these 
people were evidently working 
for a reputation and were anxious 
to establish themselves, that was 
the reason we bought as good 
goods lower than we would have 
to pay for goods with a reputation. 
In talking about the store’s goods, 
use the same arguments that the 
salesman behind the counter uses. 
If you are reducing an article, 
don’t say that you have reduced an 
eighteen cent article to twelve and 
a half cents» when in reality it isn’t 
worth a bit more than twelve and 
a half cents. I would rather say 
that a thing is sold for eighteen 
cents and is worth every bit of 
that money. It is a big, big mis- 
take to exaggerate; you must 
strive for the people’s confidence 
and hold it.” 

On the relation of the firm to 


the advertising manager, Mr. 
Kaufman holds some sensible 
views. He says: “Look at the 


great heads that have fallen. A 





100,000 Yards of 
Cotton Dress Goods 


Ac ee of the universe’s fabric achievings. Chic and 
airy Paris delegates rub shoulder with Manchester loomings and) 
C side with pretty and airy styles from the world- 
renowned weaving towns of busy little Switzerland. And these) 
trans-oceanic comers in nowise throw the shadow of ee 
over what America can call her best and foremost efforts. More, 
too—nothing here is really high-priced; but how much fairer- 
marked are Nasee < exquisite zephyr-weight home cottons. 


Five cents, six cents, seven cents, nine cents, 
ten cents, twelve-and-a-half cents, fifteen cents, 
eighteen cents, twenty-five cents, thirty-five cents, 
fifty cents and the gems for r Seventy-five cents, 


But the c sorts should be 8 and the sorts should be 123% and the Té 
grades are wonderfully like what you bought at 81, 
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man must place himself in per- 
fect harmony with the house 
and accord the utmost consider- 
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ation to the firm, yet an advertis- 
ing man to be a success must 
be practically ‘one of the firm’ 
as far as every movement is con- 
cerned. In that cabinet over there 
I have an indexed book of every 
department and I must know the 
amount of sales that are made 
every day in order to determine 
how the advertising of that de- 
partment has paid. On a card 
write the cost of cieneiislen 
and if I find I have more money 
appropriated for a department 
than it needs I transfer that sur- 
plus to a department that needs 
bolstering wp.- It gives one en- 
couragement to see how the 
ads pull, and he must know to a 
penny the amount of money 
taken in to determine his appro- 
priation. It is necessary to have 
the co-operation of every depart- 
ment head at all times. It is a 
policy of the Snellenburgs not to 
carry over a single strip of stock. 
At the end of a season we clear up 
everything of that season’s styles. 
This first stock-taking sale of ours 
has been a wonderful success, and 
we've boomed it steadily by the 
press. We do not use pro- 
grammes or schemes, and novelties 
seldom, although we believe in an 
original and useful novelty.” 
Mr. Kaufman was enthusiatic 
over a space he had just secured 
in the Reading Terminal, just 


across the way, and invited me to 
inspect it. Immediately under the 
large clock at which all passengers 
gaze on alighting from their trains 
the name of Snellenburg is em- 


blazoned on a large glass _ sign 
(gilt letters and black _ back- 
ground), and it is so contrived 


that a change may be made every 
day. This day a handsome card 
announcing a millinery special was 
displayed. “I had negotiated 
with the Reading people for sey- 
eral weeks tor that particular 
space, and they were loth to give 
it to me, because they thought 
it the most valuable in the whole 
building,” said Mr. Kaufman. I 
here took leave of the youngest 
advertising nan of so big a store 
that I ever met, and the most en- 
thusiastic talker on the subject, 
7 A. PARTEN HEIMER. 


too. 
- _- 

FOLLOWING UP INQUIRIES. 

Too much skill can not be devoted to 
following up inquiries that result from 
an advertisement. The fact that a 
man or woman has taken sufficient in- 
terest in your goods to write a letter 
asking for information or a catalogue 
indicates a need for the article adver- 
tised and a probability of making a 
sale. The advertisement itself may be 
only a bait to bring nibbles from _pos- 
sible customers. An inquiry received, 
the case then becomes one of salesman: 
ship, and all the skill at command 
should then be devoted to making the 
sale. The inquirer should never be 
dropped until the advertiser is con- 
vinced that a sale to him is an impos- 
sibility.—Advertising Experience. 








DEPARTMENT OF PuBLICITY 
AND PROMOTION, 
HAL P. DENTON, Cwier 
F. W. HAROLD, Assistant Crier 


ADVANCEMENT OF 
EXTENSION 
Opens September 14th, Closes November 3oth. 


PHILADELPHIA, ; pcnicininlote 


National Export Exposition 


FOR THE 

AMERICAN MANUFACTURES 
AND THE 

OF EXPORT TRADE. 


1899. 


To THE Epitor. 
Dear Sir :—On behalf of the Management, I hasten 
to thank you for the excellent treatment accorded the 


National Export Exposition in your publication of recent date. 


Very truly yours, 





FFF 


CHIEF, DEP PUB AND PROM. 





A POSTAL CARD LIKE THIS, SENT OUT BY THE ADVERTISING MANAGER OF AN EXPOSI- 


TION, COSTS ONLY ONE CENT PER EDITOR, 
PAPER MAN THAT HIS EFFORTS ARE BEING 


IT IS 


A GOOD IDEA, FOR IT SHOWS THE NEWS- 
NOTED AND APPRECIATED, AND MAKES HIM 


DESIROUS OF GIVING THE EXPOSITION ANOTHER LITTLE BOOM OCCASIONALLY. 
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The 


HAS MORE READERS 
IN GREATER NEW YORK 
THAN 
ANY OTHER NEWSPAPER 
AND A 
LARGER NUMBER 
OF FIRST-CLASS READERS 
THAN ALL THE OTHER 
NEWSPAPERS PUBLISHED 
IN 
NEW YORK COMBINED. 

















THE ARNHEIM CASE. 


A case which is of interest to all 
users of trade-marks has just been set- 
tled by the New York Supreme Court. 
This was an action brought by Marks 
Arnheim against Katherine Arnheim 
to restrain the use of the name “Arn- 
heim” in connection with the tailoring 
business. 

Katherine Arnheim, coming from 
Chicago in 1897, opened a store on 
the corner of Thirty-seventh street 
and Broadway, this city, under the 
name of “Arnheim, the Tailor,” an 
appellation which had been adopted 
and advertised by Marks Arnheim, 
who for nearty twenty years has been 
prominent in the custom tailoring 
trade of New York. Mr. Arnheim 
advertised his business under the 
name of “Arnheim, the Tailor,” and 
“Arnheim, Tailor,” up to 1895, when 
he dropped the designation of the 
business and began to use merely the 
name of “Marks Arnheim,” his name 
after eighteen years of steady dealing 
having become so identified with his 
branch of trade that there was no 
longer any need of designating the 
character of his concern. He spent 
large sums of money in advertising in 
the newspapers, in posters, in forms of 
letterheads, billheads and receipts, all 
of these distinctly connecting his own 
name with his trade. 

The defendant, on opening up in 
New York, as above stated, issued re- 
ceipts and guarantees similar to those 
of the plaintiff, ordering them from 
the same people who did the plaintiff’s 
work. She also used similar paper 
boxes, ordered from the same manu- 
facturer, and issued similar catalogues. 
By the use of a stereopticon at Broad- 
way and Thirty-ninth street she ex- 
hibited a photograph of the plaintiff 
with the words, “Now at Broadway 
and Thirty-seventh street, Southwest 
corner,” and substantially arranged the 
exterior of her store, so far as was 
practicable, in a manner similar to that 
of Mr. Arnheim. 

The defendant justified her action 
by claiming a right derived from her 
husband’s father; she also repudiated 
the acts of her own managing agents 
whenever they went too far. This 
plea, however, did not weigh with 
Judge Russell, who granted an_in- 

junction against the defendant’s use 
of the name “Arnheim,” and requested 
counsel respectively to submit their 
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views as to any assessment of dam- 
ages. 

In his decision Judge Russell says : 

In an action to restrain the use of a name asa 
trade-mark in business the inquiry must deter- 
mine whether the defendants simulated that 
name in such a manner that with the combi- 
nation of other business devices the good-will 
and trade fairly earned in the past by him who 
makes the complaint will be denn & diverted 
and impaired or the public be deceived. Every 
one may use his own name in some form, but 
with that distinction of identity which prevents 
deception and harmonizes with the business 
conducted on its own merits and which does 
not derive a part of its sustenance from the 
reputation earned by the foresight and industry 
of another. 


Referring to the acts of the defend- 
ant, the judge says: “It is easy to see 
that these devices in conjunction with 
the use of the name would directly 
tend to divert a part of the plaintiff's 
business.” Referring more specific- 


ally to the defendant’s right to the use 
of the appellation “Arnheim, the 
Tailor,” Judge Russell says: 


Her line of right from her husband’s father is 
faintly marked. While he did use the name of 
“Arnheim, the Tailor,’ in New York, he aban- 
doned it in 1885, twelve years before her as- 
sumption of that name and designation in New 
York, and conducted his business in the city of 
Chicago. There could be no confusion of ident- 
ity between two tailoring establishments lo- 
cated in the cities of New York and Chicago. 
The great value of the designation of the term 
“Arnheim” in connection with the tailoring 
business is the reputation that term has ac- 
quired as located in the city of New York and 
as brought to its present power of attraction by 
the efforts of this plaintiff. 

The judge also expresses the opin- 
ion that it was very plain that the de- 
fendant, when she started in business 
in New York in 1897, designedly 
made use of the good-will created by 
the name which had then for many 
years been unfamiliar to the public in 
the vicinity of New York xcept as 
prominently brought to its attention 
by the plaintiff—Dry Goods Econo 
mist, New York City. 
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The Best and Cheapest 
New York State 
Newspaper Advertising Proposition 


Outside New York City 
Is offered by the 


Buffalo Courier 


and the 


Buffalo Enquirer 


The American Newspaper Directory in 
its latest issues credits the Buffalo Courier 
with a larger circulation than any other daily 
newspaper published in the territory named. 

The actual average circulations for the 
first six months of 1899 were as follows: 


Courier (Sundays), 39,042 
Courier (Morning), 49,020 
Enquirer (Evening), 36,304 


Advertising rates for these papers separ- 
ately or combined much lower per thousand 
circulation than in any others in that section. 

Quality of circulation second to none. 





J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 
PUBLISHERS’ DIRECT REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tribune Bidg., New York. Boyce Building, Chicago. 
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IN POSTERITY’S EYES. 


In the August Fame appears 
what purports to be an extract 
from the Aerial Observer, of A. D. 
2500. It is a piece of sarcasm 
worth reproduction: 

A reporter of the Observer, 
athirst for knowledge, was recent- 
ly shot up to the eight hundred 
and fourteenth floor of the Zodiac 
Building in order to attend a lec- 
ture by a most learned professor 
of prehistoric advertising. 

“Gentlemen,” said the professor, 
“well may we tremble at the 
achievements of our ancestors. 

“These primitive people had 
what were known as newspapers 
and magazines, which served as 
methods for the dissemination of 
news and commercial announce- 
ments. It is from a batch of these, 
unearthed recently from the cor- 
ner-stone of their post-office, that 
my observations are deduced. 

“The reading population of New 
York City in 1899 had a range that 
has never been equaled and never 
will be, for while the city con- 
tained but 3,000,000 inhabitants, 
yet the combined circulation of 
their newspapers was 30,000,000; 
or exactly ten copies for every 
—_, woman and child daily. 

Their real estate announce- 
ments were models of truthfulness 
and candor. How they annihil- 
ated distances in those days no one 
knows, for while different settle- 
ments were placed all around, yet 
we find no instance where a home 
was more distant than thirty min- 
utes from their city hall. Yea, 
and what is still more astonishing, 
no house was more than five min- 
utes’ walk from either a railroad 
station or a car line. 

“In surveying they achieved a 
perfection that we number among 
the lost arts, for, as we can learn 
from their railroad maps, every 
city was on a straight line from 
every other city, and although 
there were six different lines run- 
ning from New York to San 
Francisco, yet every line ran 


straight to the coast without a 
curve. 

“Alas! my friends, look around 
you; everything is in mutation! 
Decay follows reproduction, and 
reproduction follows decay! 


The 
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very face of nature has changed. 
Their railroad guide-books, richly 
illustrated, tell of scenery that 
mortal eye has never beheld, and 
whereas to-day whole districts are 
bare and brown, yet in those good 
old days every inch was profusely 
covered with lithographed grass. 

“These ancient people even 
knew how to conjure with nature, 
for, by consulting their maps we 
find that during the summer fish- 
ing months every railroad ran 
through a network of lakes and 
rivers throughout its entire line. 

“Their country’ hotels and 
boarding houses were models of 
architecture. In summer every 
room was cool and shady, con 
trolled a fine view and was but 
one flight up 

“A very pretty custom was that 
of perpetuating the names of their 
favorite operas and the heroes 
and heroines of these operas by 
naming certain brands of beer af- 
ter them; and thus a beer-drinker 
who felt the amber liquor meliflu- 
ously trickling down his throat 
thought of Wotan’s farewell, of 
Siegfried forging the sword, and 
other gems of music; indeed, it 
was no uncommon thing to enter 
one of their beer gardens and hear 
the waiters call to the beer- draw- 
ers, ‘Ein stein Tannhauser,’ ‘Zwei 
steins Elsa de Brabant,’ ‘Ein 
Walkiires und drei rings das Nie- 
belungen.’ 

“Their philanthropy was un- 
bounded and exemplified to a 
marked extent by their dry goods 
princes. Men’s suits, the actual 
value of which was twenty-four 
dollars, were offered for four 
ninety-eight. Women’s skirts were 
reduced from sixteen dollars toone 
thirty-four, and so on. 

“There was still another beauti- 
ful form of philanthropy.  Cer- 
tain companies of men paid wom- 
en seventeen dollars a day for do- 
ing a little embroidery at home, 
which did not interfere with their 
household duties. 

“Other companies of _philan- 
thropists offered large sums of 
gold to those who could solve the 
simplest rebus. Often the require- 
ments were so simple, that but one 
little word was required to fill up 
a well quoted phrase. Thus did 
the ancients encourage thrift.” 
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S. S. McCLURE. 


SAMUEL SYDNEY M’CLURE, THE 
COMING PUBLISHER OF AMERICA— 
A MAN OF TIRELESS ENERGY, WHO 
HAS WORKED HIMSELF UP FROM 
THE BOTTOM ROUND OF THE LAD- 
DER—HIS EARLY BUSINESS CAREER 
—MANY LITERARY ENTERPRISES— 
THE ALLIANCE WITH HARPERS’. 


One of the most talked of men 
in American literary circles at 





house of Harper & Brothers. 
That a firm of such prestige and 
withal so conservative as the Har- 
pers should think Mr. McClure an 
acquisition makes that gentleman’s 
personality, ideas and experiences 
of particular interest at the pres- 
ent time. 

S. S. McClure was graduated 
from Knox College in 1882. He 
was then in his twenty-fifth year. 
He went to Boston to look for 


S. S. McCrure. 


present is S. S. McClure, founder 
of the magazine that bears his 
name. Mr. McClure has just 
crowned a surprisingly success- 
ful career by forming an _ al- 
liance with the old publishing 


work, reaching the office of the 
Pope Manufacturing Company, 
where he was told that they had 
no need of workmen. But his per- 
suasive eagerness was too much 
for the assistants who met him; 
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he made his way to Colonel Pope 
and half an hour later he came out 
with the assurance of work from 
the great bicycle manufacturer. 
Col. Pope, with characteristic fore- 
sight, had recognized young Mc- 
Clure’s mettle and spirit, and con- 
cluded not to let him go further. 
He commenced the next day as an 
instructor on the wheel. Two 
months later, however, his literary 
ability had asserted itself, and he 
had worked his way up to the 
position of editor of a new outing 
periodical called The Wheelman. 

This was really Mr. McClure’s 
first practical business effort in lit- 
erature, and during the time that 
he conducted the little paper he 
made quite a success of it. He had 
been without money when he en- 
tered Boston, for he had worked 
himself through college by means 
of various makeshifts, but he was 
naturally of a careful nature, and 
when he had scraped a few dollars 
together he came to the conclusion 
that publishing would be his forte 
in life and that New York was the 
center of the publishing world. 

But when he reached the me- 
tropolis he made up his mind that 
he ought to know more of the 
printer’s art and, with this idea 
in view, he entered De Vinne’s 
printing establishment, where he 
studied the trade thoroughly. At 
De Vinne’s he learned the possi- 
bilities of printing, and it is said 
that to-day there is no one in the 
McClure establishment that can 
arrange so fine a display advertise- 
ment as the head of the house. He 
can direct the most attractive 
typographical display with ease. 

After some time spent in the De 
Vinne shop Mr. McClure obtain- 
ed employment on the Century. 
It was, however, no part of his 
scheme of life to remain in the 
employ of any concern, and after 
a brief stay at the Century office he 
threw up the position with the de- 
termination to carry out a big and 
original idea. 

This was nothing less than what 
is now known as the newspaper 
syndicate. Mr. McClure’s idea 
was that the Sunday editions of 
the newspapers of the country 


could afford to publish the highest 
class of literary matter, provided 
they could be induced to buy co- 


operatively, each paper publishing 
the same matter on the same day. 
It was a bold scheme; it looked as 
if it were useless to venture upon 
it without money, and Mr. Mc- 
Clure had none. Indeed, when he 
left the Century he had less than 
$100, a wife and a child. But he 
had perfect faith. He opened his 
first office in his little New York 
flat, and then started out to per- 
suade the editors of the country 
that he had a practical and profit- 
able scheme for himself and them. 
He did not waste his efforts or 
time upon small men, either, but 
went straight for the biggest men 
in the country, like Charles A. 
Dana, Gen. Charles H. Taylor, 
Henry Watterson, E. H. Perdue, 
William Penn Nixon, M. H. De 
Young, Victor Lawson, Henry W. 
Grady, and one by one he won 
them all over to his views on the 
syndicate question. He never had 
the slightest hesitancy in going to 
them. He made up his mind that 
if these were the big brained men 
he thought they were they would 
be sure to see that he had a big 
idea. He was right. 

Having found editors to pur- 
chase his matter, Mr. McClure’s 
next step was to secure articles. 
He started out with one short 
story. In every case his idea was 
to get the biggest men and the 
greatest stories, and there were 
few writers of prominence to 
whom he did not go. He wanted 
Oliver Wendell Holmes and im- 
mediately went to Boston and 
made his way directly to the great 
man and won him over. The Doc- 
tor afterwards coined a word to 
express the peculiar persuasive- 
ness possessed by the young 
editor. To “McClure” a man 
became a verb in his vocabu- 
lary and passed current in 
New England as an expressive 
term to indicate winning consent. 
The men whom Mr. McClure won 
over for his syndicate cost big 
money, and he had but little, yet 
it was a rare thing for writers to 
decline to sell him their wares 
merely because they did not see 
their money down. There is one 
famous writer in the country who 
tells of consenting to give Mr. 
McClure a story out of sheer in- 
ability to withstand his magnetic 
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and convincing appeal. The au- 
thor’s manuscript was published 
and for weeks afterwards he kept 
receiving postal notes for fifty 
cents, a dollar, a dollar and a haif 
—just as Mr. McClure was able to 
raise the money. 

At the end of the first year 
the McClure syndicate had become 
a fact and was doing a good 
business. At this juncture Mr. 
McClure was joined by a college 
classmate, Mr. John S. Phillips, 
who, since his graduation had 
studied in Harvard and in Ger- 
many. The association thus be- 
gun continues to-day. The syn- 
dicate continued to grow and its 
founder worked for it as man 
rarely has worked. He spent 
much of his time traveling over 
the country, visiting editors, sound- 
ing their needs, looking up big 
men and big subjects, and in the 
meantime spending his leisure— 
and often much of his night—in 
omnivorous reading, searching for 
the best material and ideas for his 
work. He never seemed to quit 
work. The picture that Henry 
W. Grady of the Atlanta Consti- 
tulion drew of him in an editorial 
paragraph after a visit to New 
York is a fair description of the 
way the young man was living in 
those days. “I found this enter- 
prising editor,” says Mr. Grady, 
“with a manuscript in one hand 
and a large piece of bread and 
jam in the other.” Mr. McClure’s 
relations with the leading writers 
of the United States and England, 
from most of whom he was now 
receiving constant contributions, 
had grown to be intimate. With 
Stevenson he had a close friend- 
ship, and it is said that at the first 
meeting of the two men there was 
a quick mutual re cognition of each 
other’s personal magnetism. An- 
other great man of letters with 
whom Mr. McClure was on the 
most intimate terms was Professor 
Tyndall, whom he frequently vis 
ited both in England and in Swit 
zerland. There was also a close 
attachment between the late Henry 
Drummond and the young editor. 

No sooner was the syndicate an 
assured thing than Mr. McClure 
began to dream of a new maga- 
zine. His idea of a magazine 
grew directly out of his syndicate 


work. He saw that he was pub- 
lishing in the newspapers a large 
amount of valuable matter. This 
matter, after its Sunday circula- 
tion, dropped out of sight, and a 
great deal of it never went into 
permanent form. Why was it not 
possible to resurrect from the files 
of the forgotten newspapers these 
stories and articles and use them 
in magazine form? They could 
be re-illustrated, perhaps, some 
fresh matter put with them, and 
thus a new magazine could be 
given to the country at a low price. 

The idea took a strong hold up- 
on Mr. McClure. He talked it 
over with his contributors and 
friends, and he saw it as an ac- 
complished fact, although some 
felt that there was a great risk 
in undertaking anything of the 
kind. It was a common saying in 
New York at that day that half a 
million dollars was not too large 
a sum with which to start a maga- 
zine, and yet here was a man who 
proposed to start one on nothing 
but an accumulation of man- 
uscripts ! 

In 1893 the first number of Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine appeared. The 
magazine was started in the year 
of the panic, and he and his asso- 
ciates, Mr. Phillips and Mr. Brady, 
had to contend for months against 
that terrible financial depression. 
Mr. Albert Brady, another of Mr. 
McClure’s college classmates, had 
come to New York to assist in 
starting the new magazine and, in 
addition to other duties, had as- 
sumed entire control of the adver- 
tising end of the business, and by 
his ability, ingenuity and almost 
phenomenal working capacity he 
built up a tremendous advertising 
patronage. 

In the Fall of ’94 the circulation 
of McClure’s had run up to 70,020, 
while the average for the past year 
(the sixth) was 366,615! For the 
past four years it has carried the 
greatest quantity of advertising 
of any magazine in the world, and 
yet its cost was only a dollar a 


year. From the first it was an 
assured literary success, and it 
soon became a financial success 
also. It had escaped, too, from its 


first dependence on the syndicate, 
and was publishing new matter 
especially bought for it. 
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But, besides the magazine, Mr. 
McClure soon branched out as a 
general book publisher, just as 
soon as he saw that the magazine 
was a success. He had seen for 
some time the advisability of 
building around it a book trade, 
and he and his associates had dis- 
cussed the matter. They began, 
tentatively, this book business, by 
publishing what was called a 
Magazine Quarterly. Several of 
these were published, including a 
short sketch of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, of which nearly 100,000 
copies were sold. The Early Life of 
Abraham Lincoln also had a great 
sale, as did the McClure Bio- 
graphies, made up of sketches of 
prominent men. The success of 
these early efforts caused Mr. Mc- 
Clure to organize an entirely new 
corporation, the Doubleday & Mc- 
Clure Company, for the publica- 
tion of books, Mr. F. N. Double- 
day, for years the manager of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, joining 
the new company. In the two 
years since they have published 
several well known books. Among 
them are Kipling’s last book, and 


“The Day’s Work,” which have 
both had extraordinary - sales. 
They have also published an 


‘Author’s Edition” of Kipling’s 
works, and have introduced to the 
American reading public some 
new authors who have written 
books of great merit, notably 
‘Bob, Son of Battle.” by Alfred 
Ollivant, and “ McTeague” by 
Frank Norris. 

The arrangement with Harper & 
Brothers is a friendly alliance and 
not a partnership. The most im- 
portant of the present intentions 
is to issue a Harper-McClure 
Encyclopedia, a work which will 
embrace about forty vclumes, and 
to which the ablest men in Amer- 
ica and Europe will contribute. 
Each house will attend to and reap 
the profits from its individual busi- 
ness, but on the things undertaken 
together the arrangement will be 
mutual. 

Each house has a different ex- 
perience, a different influence, dif- 
ferent business facilities and differ- 
ent literary plans and connections. 
Both are perhaps the best of their 
class, so this alliance of the two 
can not help but bode good for the 
reading public, 





Mr. McClure is only a littie past 
forty years of age. There is no 
man in the publishing world in 
America to-day who occupies a 
more conspicuous position. There 
is no man whose next move is 
looked for with such great curios- 
ity by other publishers, and _ this 
is true in spite of the fact that his 
house is the youngest of the pub- 
lishing houses of any size in Ame- 
rica. What the older houses will 
do can be _ pretty accurately 
gauged; they are working on the 
lines laid down by their founders 
years ago; they have their tradi- 
tions and their plans. But what 
S. S. McClure may do nobody 
knows or can guess. He is work- 
ing on his own lines, untram- 
meled by traditions or conventions, 
and the series of surprises he has 
introduced to the — publishing 
world during the past fifteen years 
make his future movements of 
vital interest. 


™4 PERFECT 
SHOWER BAY. 





Will Fit Any Spigot. ;,‘slishts! 
nd all bathers. 
Any temperature of water may be obtained by the 
proper regulation of the Mot and Cold Faucets. 
Spray raised, lowered, and controlled by 
siniple adjustment. 
For Combination Spigot (Hot and Cold) price $1.00 
For Two Separate Spigots (Hot and Cold) price 1.50 
Money refunded if not satisfactory 
Sent by marl, postage prepaid, upon receipt of price. 
Milustrated Circular sent upon request 
Dealers’ trade solicited, Agents wanted, 


NIAGARA MFG. CO., Pitiacipnia Pan” 











THIS ADVERTISEMENT ATTRACTS THE EYE; 
IT CONTAINS A PICTURE SHOWING AT A 
GLANCE WHAT THE ARTICLE ADVERTISED IS; 
IT GIVES ALL INFORMATION CONCERNING IT 
THAT A PROSPECTIVE PURCHASER IS LIKELY 
TO ASK; 1IT TELLS THE PRICE, INDICATING 
THAT THIS INCLUDES CARRIAGE 3 IT OFFERS 
TO SEND CIRCULARS AND TO REFUND MONEY 
IN CASE OF DISSATISFACTION; IT !S COM- 
PACTLY ARRANGED. ‘“‘ PRINTERS’ INK” 
THINKS IT ONE OF THE BEST QUARTER-PAGE 








MAGAZINE ADVERTISEMENTS IT HAS SEEN FOR 
SOME TIME, 
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THE LEONARD REFRIGER- 
ATOR. 


THE MAN WHO ADVERTISES IT GIVES 
AN INSIGHT INTO HIS ADVERTIS- 
ING VIEWS AND METHODS. 


Grand Rapids, Mich., which is the 
greatest furniture market in the world, 
is also the home of one of the largest 
refrigerator factories in the country. 
Refrigerators are not usually con- 
sidered an article of furniture, but it is 
only natural that such an institution 
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(Scientitc and Elegant.) 


A PERFECT FOOD PRESERVER. 


Can be easily taken apart and cleaned thor- 


oughly without back-breaking effort. 


perature, 
equally as low, 


$7.75 east of Rockies. 


turning if not satisfactory. 
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12 to 30 Ottawa St., 


as the Grand Rapids Refrigerator 
Company should spring up in a nest 
of furniture factories. 

The advertisements of the Leonard 
Cleanable Refrigerators have for many 
years found their home in some of the 
best magazines. That is during the 
months of March, April and May. It 
must be conceded by all students and 
experts in advertising that there are a 
few articles that it would not pay to 
advertise the year around. Here we 
have an example in the refrigerator. 


They are 
cleaner, colder, dryer, than any other kind, The 
scientific construction, arrangement of flues and 
eight walls for insulation ure exclusive features 
which save the ice and produce a lower tem- 


for this style-Size, 25x17x41; others 
Freight prepaid* 
Privilege 0 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK L THAT 

TELLS ABOUT OUR OTHER STYLES. 
GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CO., 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 
eea0 2 2 8282282802 08878086 
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During the spring months is the time 
that it pays best to advertise them, and 
it might pay also all through the hot 
months; but you might as well adver- 
tise refrigerators in December as 
Christmas specialties in July. 

“We advertise largely for the pur- 
pose of aiding the dealer in disposing 
of our goods,” said Mr. C. H. Leon- 
ard, who is the patentee of the Leon 
ard Refrigerator and directs the ad 
vertising. “Our goods are sold main- 
ly by dealers, but of course we do 
some mail-order business 
in towns where there are 
no dealers. We appropri- 
ate about $6,000 every 
year for advertising, 
$2,500 of which goes into 
magazine advertising and 
the remainder in cata- 
logues, circulars, etc.” 

“What have you dis- 
covered as to the value as 
advertising mediums of 
the several magazines?” 

“The Century has 
proved by far the best 
money maker for us. It 
seems to have a very 
wealthy clientele and 
that is the class to which 
we appeal. The Ladies’ 
Home Journal has not 
been a satisfactory medi- 
um. We find that it 
crosses more or less with 
nearly every other maga- 
zine. This is more the 
case with the Zadies’ 
Home Yournal than with 
any other magazine we 
have tried. If we go into 
it, it would be better to 
keep out of all the others. 
The Youth's Companion 
is a good medium in 
which to advertise if you 
have something to sell 
that appeals to children, 
but not to adults. And then it has its 
own catalogue of articles that is sent 
to its subscribers in the guise of a 
premium list. This is sent through 
the mails at a cent a pound, while we 
merchants have to pay sixteen cents 
a pound to mail our catalogues. This 
I consider a gross violation of the 
postal laws on the part of the publish- 
ers of the Youth’s Companion. If those 
articles were given away only as prem- 
iums for new subscribers, I would not 
consider it in that light, but under 
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every article described is stated the 
cash price.” 

“ What about your experience with 
the advertising agencies ?” 

“ Ouradvertising all goes out through 
agents, for we have found that they 
can, on an average, beat us about 
twenty-five per cent on rates.” 

The Grand Rapids Refrigerator 
Company has built up its business of 
$250,000 a year on its removable flue, 
making all parts of the refrigerator ac- 
cessible for cleaning. Mr. Leonard 
does not believe in street car advertis- 
ing, but will at any time furnish street 
cards free of charge to the dealer, if 
the latter wishes to use them. He en- 
courages the dealer to advertise by 
sending him a circular filled with sug- 
gestions for advertising the goods in 
his town. F. M. TENNEY. 

+ 

TRUSTS AND ADVERTISING. 

The rapid formation of trusts threat- 
ens a serious injury to the newspaper 
craft. It is estimated by, conservative 
men that during the past six months the 
trusts have caused a decrease of from 
$9,000,000 to $13,000,000 yearly in the 
amount spent by general advertisers. 
The recently formed baking powder trust 
is a good example. Among the heaviest 


advertisers with newspapers of a gen- 
eral character have been tie various 
manufacturers of baking powder. The 


Royal, Dr. t ice, Calumet, One Spoon, 
and others have for several years been 
spending immense sums of money in 
advertising. The new trust consolidates 
all these companies and the result is a 
withdrawal of an immense lot of money 
from advertising channels. The beer 
trust threatens to do the same thing, 
and other trusts now in process of for- 
mation will increase the withdrawal of 
money from advertising mediums. The 
cigarette trust, the corset trust, the 
cereal trust, silverware trust, knit goods 
trust, shoe trust, and many others---cll 
representing goods heretofore adver- 
tised extensively by competing man- 
ufacturers—have withdrawn most of the 
advertising heretofore indulged in. Les- 
lie’s Weekly places the amount lost to 
advertising mediums by reason of the 
consolidation of interests at $15,000,000 
a year.—Michigan Bulletin. 
+o 
FOR INDIVIDUAL CONSIDERATION. 
The percentage of profits of any business 
which are to be put into advertising is a matter 
for individual consideration. All kinds of trade 
do not demand a like amount of advertising. 
Proprietary medicines, whatever their intrinsic 
merit, must be exploited more persistently than, 
for instance, bicycles or typewriters. A mod- 
erate sized business handling any of the staples 
may be maintained with very little advertising. 
—Pacific Coast Advertising. 
——~+o+—__—_. 
AN INTEGRAL PART. 
Advertising is the selling agency of a 
business, and the selling agency is as 
much an integral part of the business 
as the manufacturing side or the pur- 
chasing side.—Petaluma (Cal.) Budget. 
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THINGS ARE 


People like to know how and wher« 


WHERE 


things are made. Not a technical «k 
scription, but a hint here and_ ther« 
For instance: “These goods were 

signed and woven in France; the cotton 
came from Alabama and the silk from 
China. Twice across the Atlantic, once 


‘across Asia and kurope and here is the 


finished fabric at 75 cents a yard.” It 
creates an interest that a mere bald 
statement never would get.—Chicago 
Apparel Gasettte. 


ee 
THE ONE PRICE WAY. 
The records of the two pricers and 
hundred per centers are written on the 
tombstones of thousands of mercantile 
graves—a fatal error. This is a new 
age—a new era of retailing. The buy- 
ing public is educated up to the one 
price basis. They like it. It’s a success. 
Prosperity. 


<o 
NOT BURIED. 

You often hear people remark that advertise- 
ments placed in the magazines are buried he- 
cause of the great number of pages carried, 
The only advertising that is buried is that made 
up of poor, unattractive copy, that has no in- 
dividuality or good quality to redeem it from 
being lost in the presence of better productions. 
Given good illustration, well displayed matter 
or interesting argument, an advertisement is 
going to be read, no matter where it appears,— 
The Advertising Man. 

a 

Every morsel of advertising matter that 
tends to make a particular store better known 
to the community in which it is located is ben- 
eficial to that store.—7he Biliposter. 
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WHEN NOAH BUILT 
THE ARK 


He did not use our lumber; but it was 
only because we were not in business 
then. 

However, a call will convince you 
that we are “‘in it’? to-day. Long dis- 
tance ’phones Nos. 590-91. 


F. M. DEARDORFF 


LUMBER, 
2Oth and Vine Sts. 


FROM THE KANSAS CITY (Mo.) “ JouRNAL.”’ 
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ADVERTISING HISTORY. 


The first regular journal in Europe, 
as far as definite proof goes, appeared 
in 1609 at Strassburg. It*was a week- 
ly. There is no doubt, however, that 
there were others a few years older, so 
that the date of the appearance of the 
first newspaper may be assumed to be 
about 1600. 

The first English journal appeared in 
1622, and the first French one in 1631. 
In England and Germany newspapers 
multiplied rapidly, but in France their 
development was slower. 

These journals at first contained only 
political news, but they soon began to 
mention other things, sueh as striking 
natural phenomena and gyeat public 
festivities. Of advertising there was 
not a trace. 

Yet the power of a newspaper to 
communicate a message to a great 
number, widely scattered, could not 
long escape the attention of observers. 
Before this governments had relied on 
heralds and placards for the promul- 
gation of decrees; now they turn to 
the journals. For this they had a sort 
of precedent of the highest authority, 
for as far back as 1567, in the period 
of the “ occasional broadsides,” the Er- 
furt congress announced their deter- 
mination to publish the imperial de- 
crees in these fugitive sheets. 

Hfatin, the French newspaper his- 
torian, states that the first French 
journal, the Gazette, was utilized for 
official announcements from its foun- 
dation in 1631. According to many 
authorities Richelieu was largely in- 
strumental in the establishment of this 
paper and, later, in its management. 
These official announcements seem to 
have been printed separately, for Hatin 
says: “ There were numerous supple- 
ments, or extra numbers, often two or 
three in a week, which contained offi- 
cial notices.” 

In England this governmental need 
found expression in a special publica- 
tion which, beginning as a purely par- 
liamentary record, afterward developed 
into a newspaper. Baurne, in his 
book, “English Newspapers,” states 
that the Long Parliament resolved in 
1641 to publish a book of its first 
year’s proceedings. This volume, 
“The Diurnal Occurrences, or Daily 
Proceedings of both houses in this 
great and happy parliament from the 
third of November, 1640, to the third 
of November, 1641,” was soon followed 
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by a weekly Diurnal Occurrences, 
usually of eight closely printed small 
quarto pages. Sampson’s “ History of 
Advertising ” mentions a semi-official 
notice, ina Dutch paper of 1634, of 
the sale at auction of the “ world-re- 
nowned museum of the late Dr. Ber- 
nardus Paludanus.” 

While announcements like these 
were not advertisements, they paved 
the way for the latter. After awhile 
advertisements of private individuals 
made their appearance. In the nature 
of things it came to pass that the first 
advertisements were those of the 
printers and booksellers who owned 
the journals. The advertisement had 
its slowest development in France. 
For a whole century the Gazefte, Hatin 
states, did not contain a single one. 
He found the first in the files of 1762, 
and these were of maps and books. 
Then they increased in number and 
were printed all together at the bottom 
of the sheet, divided by a line from 
the reading matter, but not separated 
from each other except by the lines 
bounding the three titles, “ Livres, 
Gravures, Musique.” 

“They did not develop much until 
the Restoration,” says Hatin, “and it 
is well known that advertisements are 
far less known in French journalism, 
even to-day, than in the papers of Eng- 
land, Germany and other countries, 
while placards, on the other hand, are 
used to an enormous extent.” 

The course of affairs in England was 
different. The first private advertise- 
ment, according to Piccardi (Annali 
di Statistica, 1386), was printed in the 
Impartial Intelligence of April 12, 1649, 
or about 250 years ago. 

Andrew, Grant and other writers, 
however, mention earlier examples, 
among them one in the /’«blic [ntelli- 


gencer of 1644 announcing the time 


when the king would heal the “ king’s 
evil.” Sampson cites from the “Sev- 
eral Proceedings in Parliament,” 1650, 
two offers of rewards for lost horses, 
and a writer in the Quarterly Review 
for 1655 mentions a book advertise- 
ment of 1652. 

After this advertisements increased 
rapidly. Grant (The Newspaper Press) 
finds fifteen, mostly books, in one num- 
ber of the Commonwealth Mercury for 
1658. From this time to the Restora- 
tion most of the political and religious 
books in vogue were advertised in the 
Mercurius Politicus. 

The several journals had very un- 
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equal advertising patronage. Bourne 
finds a whole page of advertisements 
to two and a half of news in the first 
number of the /ntelligencer, August 1, 
1663, and Sampson says that this pa- 
per contained more advertisements of 
importance than any other, while the 
London Gazette, although it was the 
government organ then and long after- 
ward, often appeared without a single 
advertisement. It never had more 
than four, The Pub&c Advertiser, 
founded in 1657, was a favorite me- 
dium for advertisements, and, indeed, 
contained little else. 

But they gradually spread to the 
other papers and were even sand- 
wiched in between news items and 
death notices, divorces and shipwrecks. 
Commercial enterprise soon led to the 
establishment of a paper devoted ex- 
clusively to advertisements. But the 
time was not ripe for it, and its life 
was short. This paper, the A/ercuy, 
or Advertisements Concerning Trade, 
was started in 1668, and after its 
speedy demise was resuscitated by 
Roger |’Estrange in 1675, with no bet- 
ter result. The City A/ercury, an ad- 
vertising sheet for free circulation, 
which started off in the same year with 
an edition of 1,000, soon breathed its 
last. Its prospectus said it would be 
distributed to all the shops, book stalls 
and chief coffee houses in London 
and Westminster, and to the principal 
cities and towns in England. 

A more ambitious paper, not free, 
called“ A Collection for the Improve- 
ment of Husbandry and Trade,” went 
out after a few weeks’ sputter in 1682, 
but was revived in 1692. This, at 
first, was a sort of journal of com- 
merce and shipping intelligence, and 
contained no advertisements strictly 
so-called. But soon degenerating into 
a mere advertising sheet it declined 
and died in 1703. So failed all at- 
tempts to run a paper on advertise- 
ments alone. 

Meanwhile the advertising in the po- 
litical papers had increased greatly. 
This increase, after the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, was especially 
marked in the provincial papers. 

Although the first newspapers ap- 
peared in Germany, newspaper adver- 
tising was of later birth and slower 
development there than in England. 
There were absolutely no advertise- 
ments in the early issues. The first to 
appear were those of books. For ex- 
ample, a Berlin paper of 1665 adver- 
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tises an “Account of the Comet,” 
price one groschen. The development 
of advertising varied in different places, 
Announcements of books did not ap- 
pear in the Leipziger Zeitung until 
1700, but they seem to have been not 
uncommon in Hamburg in 1673. 

What was the cause of this slower 
development of advertising in Ger- 
many? The need of it was felt as 
strongly there as in England, but the 
disunited empire had no focus of com- 
mercial activity like London. Every 
little ducal capital, every free city, was 
an independent center of local trade. 
A newspaper for each of these places 
was impossible in the seventeenth 
century, and so the so-called Intelli- 
genzkontore, or intelligence bureaus, 
grew up. Here every one could enter 
his wants in the appropriate lists: 
“For Sale,” “To Let,” “Situations 
Wanted,” etc. Here, too, any one 
could search the lists, and, if he failed 
to find what he wanted, he had only 
to enter a notice of his own. 

But the bureaus also felt the compe- 
tition of the journals, and sought to 
meet it by printing and circulating 
their lists. This, however, was not a 
great improvement, and _ eventually 
some of the bureaus collapsed for 
want of patronage, some consolidated 
their sheets with established journals, 
and others developed their lists into 
true newspapers by adding a depart- 
ment of political intelligence, which at 
length became the important feature. 
In spite of frantic efforts the bureaus 
never gained a complete monopoly of 
German advertising. 

The bureaus finally disappeared 
about the beginning of this century, 
and the subsequent enactment of 
more favorable commercial laws at 
length gave newspaper advertising in 
Germany something like the develop- 
ment it had long had in England.— 
St. Paul ( Minn.) Pioneer Press. 

ies 


WANT A HACK? 


When you and your friends are in 
want of a carriage, or dozen of them, ina 
hurry, day or night, ring us up and we'll 
fix you with the best servico in tho city 
for little money. Fast horzes, strongly 
built conveyances, sober and careful 
drivers. We are patronized by the best 
xeople because we give the oest service, 

dorses boarded by the week or month, 
Telephone—Otiice, 41-2; Stand, ILL. 


MATT DE FREEST, 


46-48 Hamilton St. (1) 

















FROM ALBANY, N. Y¥. 
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THINKS GRAHAM AN ASS. 
Office of ] 
“ Sarapa ” Ceyion TEA. 
32 Yonge Street, 
Toronto, Aug. 21, 
Edi of Printers’ INK: 

I read with interest an article by John C. 
Graham in your paper some time ago, and the 
whole thing was so ludicrous that it caused me 
many laughs. Mr. Graham may be clever, but 
he knows little about business. He tells the 
story of a firm which purchased a large quan- 
tity of tea, and after having done so the price 
went down verymuch, The firm called in a 
“wise” friend. This ‘ wise’? man advertised 
the tea widely at an expense of 4c. per pound ; 
he put it into a handsome packet ata cost hay 3c. 
a pound; and as it cost him only 25c. per 
pound poh he sold it at soc., the nH was a 


1899. 


clear 18c. per pound, That is a simple sum, 
isn’t it?) Mr. Graham did not tell readers of 
Printers’ INK how he disposed of the 400,000 


pounds of tea. Were the retailers kind enough 
to sell it for nothing, and did he get travelers 
kind enough to go out and pay their own ex- 
penses and salary to sell it to the retailer? If 
not, did the people come rushing from all over 
the Union to purchase the tea in a back room 
ot Mr. Graham’s? The “‘ wise ” man was at ble 
to dispense with rent, salesmen, clerks, grocers’ 
profits and all the rest of the hundred and one 


litt] expenses necessary to do business, No 
other man in the world, so far, has been able 
to dispense with these. Mr. Graham mist 


have thought he was writing for a lot of fools. 

| am a firm believer in advertising and my 
firm spends over $50,000 a year in advertising. 
We have had years of experience. I believe 
any man is a fool who advertises an article 
not fully equal, at the price, to any similar 
article that the public can lay they hands on, 
this notwithstanding Mr. Graham. You can 
get the public to try any article by advertising, 
bi it if itis not the equal or superior of any 
r article they have tried before they will 
never repeat and all your advertising is wasted. 
Now it is well known that unless the advertiser 
has an article which gathers trade as it goes 
along (like a snow ball increases in size as it 
s) and retains nearly everything with 
ch it comes in contact it never can be made 
to pay ; and any one who goes into advertising 
the way they are advised by Mr. Graham will 
meet with failure just as sure as they live. 

Yours truly, P. C. LARKIN, 

Pt the Salada Tea Co. 


METROPOLITAN ASININITY. 
New York, August 22, 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 
A cigar dealer at the corner of Fulton and 


P. arl streets has a sign displayed at the front 
, whic h rei reads: 


THOSE (¢ ‘ONT E EMPL ATI ING 
DEATH SHOULD SMOKE 
WELL KNOWN 
REX LEO CIGARS 
Sc. 
$2.50 For 50, 


Joun ‘Lane. 
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of his store 





A QUICK 
OUR 


SWEET AND SURE. 





ee 
AN ITEM FOR CONSOLATION. 
The advertiser must not look for the returns 
too quickly. He has, if he is a new advertiser, 
to build up the public confidence, and it takes 
time to do this. He can console himself, how- 
ever, with the thought that if the trade is hard 
to get, it will be equally hard for competitors to 
take it from him.—A gricultural Advertising, 


1g 


ABOUT BOSTON. 
Boston, Aug. 22, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Druggists round the Hub are using a new 
label reading : 

** We guard our reputation by giving | what is 
called for and selling only pure goods.” 

A hatter has a new Yankee way of selling 
hats for $1. He charges $2 for your choice of 
a window full, and in each hat is sticking a 
new one-dollar bill. A Boston paper, that is 
opposed to spending money advertising its 
merits in an advertisers’ journal throws away 
money by mailing out circulars reading thus: 

Try swallowing saliva when troubled with a 
sour stomach, 

Try cranberry poultice for erysipelas. 

Try clam broth for a weak stomach. 

Try ginger ale for stomach cramp. 

Try a sun hath for rheumatism. 

Try cranberry for malaria. 

Try popcorn for nausea. 

Try the as an advertising medium. 

3OWMAN, 
——— 
UNUSED POSTAL CARDS. 
Office of ) 
Stopparp, Gitpert & Co., 
Wholesale Grocers and Importers, 
3 and 215 Water Street. 
New Haven, Conn., Aug. 8, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Will you kindly give us the address of par- 
ties who purchase printed unused postal cards ? 
Yours truly, Stroppart, GiLsert & Co. 

Swain, 26 Beekman street, N. Y., and F. M. 
Scott, 140 Nassau street, N. Y.—| . Print- 
ERS’ INK. 
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BUSIN .ESS ALL L THE TIME. 

The effective advertisement talks business 
first, last and all the time. It does not waste 
space by talking about some foreign subject 
first. The heading should tell the story con- 
tained in the advertisement. It has no other 
purpose. It occupies the place of the heading 


of a newspaper article and should be used in the 
same way.—.Vichigan Tradesman, 
— +o 











THE NEW 


REYNOLDS, 


BOSTON. 


Most centrally located, 
European Plan. 


CENTRE FOR 
MUSICAL ARTISTS. 
TERMS: 

From $1.50 nal day 


upwar 


Room and Bath $2.00 
per day and upwards 


JOHN F. REYNOLDS, {f= 


PROPRIETOR. 














BOUND TO CATCH THE EY®%. 








NOTES. 


In a series of four little paper-bound books 
inclosed in a box, after the manner of sets of 
standard books, the Minneapolis Journa/ tells 
the story of its birth and progress. 

C. M. Doxsge, a hardware dealer of Algona, 
Iowa, issues a collection of the hardware ads he 
has been using, which he offers to others at 
half a dollar for the set. 


— 
INSURANCE, 

We expect to get most of our business by 
soliciting, but the great benefit in newspaper 
advertising is that it removes from our path all 
the obstacles placed there by lack of acquaint- 
ance and information concerning the company. 
I am not a heavy advertiser, but I consider my 
small newspaper ad absolutely essential to my 
business. Our firm writes a great deal of busi- 
hess, and we attribute much of our success to 
the fact that the newspaper ad has paved the 
way, and when we approach a man on the sub- 
ject of insurance, he is well informed on the 
subject in hand.— yaaa sad (Ja.) Times. 





THE P PRIMARY IDEA. 

It is not necessary to produce anything novel 
in advertising to insure success. ‘The mere 
fact that a thing has been done for twenty-five 
years does not necessarily prove it to be wrong. 
The object of advertising is to convey informa- 
tion. That is the thing that should be though. 
of atalltimes. Everything else is secondary 
to this.—National PrinterJournalist. 


—— 
IN FRANCE. 
Advertising posters must bear revenue 
stamps varying in value according to 
the size of the poster. A man who 
affixed a fitteen-centime stamp on a 
poster whicu should have had only a 
six-centime stamp has just been fined 
125 francs, or $25, for the oftense.— 
Kansas City (Mo.) Journal. 


cscs" Sapesabaiote 
Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two linesor more, 
withows supine. 25centsaline. Must be 
handed in one week i advance 


WANTS. 


A DVERTISING scheme ; $30 a week easy. Plan 
25e. STAN ALLEN, Amherstburg, Can. 


es MaERe dy month by} mail. Will start —- ae 
AL DEAN, “ The Oaks,” Bost 


PoxPERIENCED all ’round newspaper man, 
editorial or re _ position. ALBERT 
HARDY, Springfield, 


7 IRST CLASS pressmé an Tieaee, Must under- 
stand*perfecting presses. Address “ GEN 
ERAL MANAGER,” care Printers’ Ink. 


*UBSCRIPTION premiums wanted for use by 
5 first-class monthly farm and stock paper 
Address FARM AND TRADE, Nashville, Tenn. 


\ ANTED—Sntormation and prices of premium 
articles suitable for babies and mothers. 
HARRIS REMEDY CO., Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


Haya age ES 4-74 guaranteed). one col. $1; 
wo col. $2; 4% doz. $10. Larger, 

vo pe taquare neh. Send good photos. BUCHER 

RAVING CO. Columbus. O. 

Cena for 5-line adve eeeomonte 4 weeks $10, 
25 Wisconsin new pers : 100,000 circula- 

tion weekly ; other Weste rm weekly papers same 
rate. Cata logue on application. HICAGO 
NEWSPAPER UNION, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
This price includes PRINTERS’ INK for one year. 


T AE advertiser, an experienced publisher, who 

thoroughly ‘understands t the making of a 
ae daily), is a first-class buyer and 
careful manager of all the a nts, is open 
toan engagement with a first-class publishing 
house, raere his abilities can ny full play. A 
dress “ H. L.,” care Printers’ Ink 
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))STABLISHED Chicago trade journal wants 

4 an Kastern manager of successful ability to 
invest $1,500, ae = ee rilt-edge refer- 
ences to exchange. “ a » Printe rs’ Ink 





HALF TO TONES. 


Pprersct copper half-tones, 1-col., $1; larger, 
10c_perin. ARC ENGRAVING Co., Youngs: 
town, Ohio. 


BANKRUPTCY BL. ANKS. 
] ANKRUPTCY blanks—A full line. Wholesale ; 





uniform ; up to times; catalogue. Law sta- 
tioners write small postal for big discount, 
LAW REPORTER CO., Wash., D.C. Samp. sent. 





—__+o> — 
NEWSPAPER INFORMATION. 
Por latest newspaper information use the lat- 
est edition of the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER Dt- 
RECTORY, issued June 1, 1899. Price, five dollars, 
Sent free on receipt of price. GEO. P. ROWELL 
& CO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 
ee 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


QE ND for sample of my new advertising folder. 
‘ Good thing to inclose with your corre spond 
ence. Cheap and effective ad for any business; 
costs nothing to distribute. WM. JOHN Om 
Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., New Yo 
to 
SUPPLIES 
Orcs stationery ;high grade. Samples, sprice 
list free. H.S. LEWIS, Beaver Falls, N. 
fae PAPER is — with ink manuf acl. 
ared by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
Co.,, U'v'd. 13 lag St. yt York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 


+o 

SIGN ADVERTISING. 
‘IGNS that sell goods. The kind we make, 
Samples free. RONEMOUS & CO., Balto., Md 


rage and novelties for wide-awake advertis- 
rs. Tin, iron and waterproof for fence dis- 




















‘lays. é ‘ardboard, paper or glass for inside use. 
‘ans, hats, cape, rulers, pencils, ete. Sketches 
furnished. AS. TEST TAYLOR, 269 De arhorh 


St., Chicago. 
o> 
ADVERTISING AGENTS. 





J ONES. 


on™. 42 World Bidg., N. Y. 
e 


\ "RITE to CHAS. F. JONES 
Agent, 42 World Bidg., N , Writing, il 

lustrating and placing of advertising. Corre 

spondence and booklet free to business men 


Advertising 








penance 
ILLUSTRAT TORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


] DRAW DRAWings that DRAW business. This 

is a good month to be in the swim. Electro 
of 2in. col. news ad, with cut, $2 60. C. W. BRAD- 
LEY, Mooney Bidg., Buffalo, | * A 

ODGE AND SOCIETY CUTS—Very latest de 

4 signs fully copyrighted. We are specialists 
in this — No others. Send for catalogue of 
designs. CARLETON, 218-220 South 14th St., 
Omaha, Neb. 





omen > 
PRINTERS 


F P hte are a believer in printing that makes a 
hit, it will pay you to send your order to THE 
LOTUS PRESS. Printers, 140 W! 23d St., N. Y. City. 


M MACHINE COMPOSITION. 
TO PUBLISHERS AND ALL INTERESTED 
I am prepared to fill promptly all orders for 
newspaper or book work, machine composition, 
set in agate, nonpareil, brevier or long primer, 
up to 30 ems pica face, in either modern or old 
style, as you prefer, with italic and small caps. 
Terms, 3c. per 1,000 ems, plus metal, f. 0. b 
New York. Accurate work, with good metal, on 
solid linotypes, from new matrices, guaranteed. 
No burrs or blow-holes in linotypes sent out. 
You can print in a perfect manner direct from 
my metal or an electrotype thereof. Correspond 
ence and orders requested. WM. JOHNSTON, 
Menagee Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., New 
or 
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BOOKS. 


A= directory of ‘of Bloomington and McLean 
Countles, llino} wit be no reed Angee i. 


Subscription price 
STA. oo, Bloomi ngton, iit 
+e 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 
D NOVELTIES made by by CHICAGO ENVELOPE 
CLA‘ ich. 


sP Co., Buchanan, Mi 


A ie HE details “ a $10 $10 a-day adv. idea sent oe 
We, Costs $1 to print. CUE CO., 3Q, Bosto 


A®X gi Saya? novelties that are saan 
Hi, igh. 





No trash. ie goods at low prices. 
Write for samples an catalogue. THE WHITE- 
HEAD & HOAG CO., Newark, N. J. 


he the purpose of inviting announcements 

of Advertising Novelties, likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dollar. 


\ 7 ANTED—Advertising novelties and special- 

ties; (yy —— mmperters reach 
the trade direct rough me. Correspondence 
invited. CHAS. B ar ATER, Spainatehd, Mass. 


S END for sample of my new advertising ae 
‘ Good thing to inclose with your corres - 
ence. Cheap and effective ad for any bu: —F 
costs nothing to distribute. WM. JOHNSTON, 
Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


FOR SALE. 


es — x type for sale. A snot 2,200 pounds of 
long primer roman and boldface ; poe 

proportions, in Coy ane. Apply to 
CH s. T. BUNC i; P. O. Box 192, New Y' 


Ss Ww =o buy exclusive right forgreat 

32,500 card advertising scheme—accepta- 
bie to every family and store, suitable for medi- 
cine, cigars, soap, ete. Address HUDSON, 116 
Fourth Ave., New York. 


port SALF—Nineteen volumes PRINTERS’ INK, 

commencing with volume 8; 15 bound in 
half calf. an mostcomplete advertising lihrary 
extant. i: ime, BENJ. D. 
WHEELER. Des oines, Iowa Iowa. 


OR SALE—At Savannah, Ga, a pertains 
press. Also an outfit of ne type, stands, 
ete., enough for a daily paper. Will Keil cheap 
or will lease. Savannah s omnes location for a 
new daily. Address Box vannah, Ga. 
= pals Joe printing > 12x18 Gordon, 
p electric motor and rheostat, paper 
c ston "0 in. foot perforator, L. & R. gutter, — 
hand press, type, cases, stand. 
gain. Mustbesold. C. B. WAD elt Soliet. il. 
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ADVERTISING MEDIA. 


40 WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. ENTERPRISE, 
Brockton, Mass. Circulation exceeds 6,000. 


CIRC’N. Special edition 7c. line. 
50, 00 WOMEN’S PHERE Jersey City,N = 


DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, Newmarket, N. J., 
f line. Cire’n 4,000. Close 24th. Sax nple = 


NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ce ive the paper for one year. 
‘HE ROCHESTER COURIER is a live weekly, 
printing 1,700 papers each week, in a Lf 
manufacturing town of 9,000. pCOURIER PU 
LISHING CO., R ter, P 














YACIFIC COAST ADVERTISING—A es 
exponent sad Ldaeque pean ene with free 
eT and reports on papers you use, 0c. stamps. 
V. D. CURTIS 223 West Second St,, Los Angeles. 


{ARM AND TRADE guarantees over 10,000 cir- 
culation for its July issue. Ads must reach 


office by July 10th to insure insertion. Rate $1 
= =a fina one inch or a hundred inches. Best 
readers on earth for advertisers. FARM 


SND TRADES Nashville, Tenn. 


BOUT seven-eighths of the advertising done 
a to be = ngs 04 because it 1s placed in 
papers and at rates that give no more than one- 
Pignth of the A. that might be had by placing 
the same advertising in other papers. If you 
ae the right our advertisin —s it ; the 
right papers, your adverti —hy y. Corre- 
spondence solicited THE GEO. 2 
OW ELL ADVERTISING AGENCY » 10 Spruce St., 
New York, 


NEWSPAPER BARGAINS. 


N % States—including New England, New Jer- 
ong. Pennsylvania, New York, lowa, Oregon, 
Washington, California and intermediate States. 
Dailies for $6,000 to $35,000. Weeklies for $2,000 
to $10,000. For sale on reasonable terms. 
Write for my special list. give ideas as to what 
you a about how much cash you have to 


dow. 
C.F. F. “DAVID, confidential broker in newspa- 
pers, Abington, Mass. years’ experience. 
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ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS 


J ONES. 





J ONES, 42 World Bldg., N.Y. 

e 

Mos & HELM, 111 Nassau St., N. Y. 
4 


\W age. C. V. WHITE, Burke Bldg., Seattle, 
h 





] UCK’S business bringers. # vor service, 
W. 8.8. BUCK, Randolph, V 
YATENT medicine pullers. 
SWETT, 23 Hamilton Ave., Chicag 


Ts me what you’ve got, I'll help 5% to sell 
it. JED SCARBORO, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


—! E. 


DV. matter written. Desi 


ning. Printing. 
Place adv. PAKKS, 432 Park Row Bldg., N. 


)ROFITABLE ad matter written. Write CHAS. 
A. WOOLFOLK, 446 W.Main St.,Louisville,Ky. 


‘pe something new. I write only original 
matter. H. C. RENCHARD, W.Letroit, Mich. 





LBERT H. SNYDER CARL P. JOHNSON, ad- 
d vertisers, Suite 1319, Chamber of Commerce, 
Chicago. Long Distance Phone, Main 67. 


‘|’ HE only writer of exclusively medical and 
drug advertising. Advice or samples free, 
ULYSSES G. MANNING, South Bend, Ina. 


7RITE to CHAS. F. JONES, Advertisin 

Agent, 42 World Bldg., N. Y., writing, il- 

lustrating and placing of siventicing. Corre 
spondence and booklet free to business men. 


\ OMETHING for nothing. Did you ever get it? 
‘ I never did. y proposition to advertisers 
is: Good work for good pay. MISS WOODLE, 6 
Wall St.,New York. Telephone 300! Cortlandt. 


WANT thirty cents and a copy of your ad (10 
..- = or a if I can’t improve it 50 uae r 

u get your three dimes back. FR 
HOCKING CHAPLIN. 248 AbbottSt., Detrcit,Mich, 


6é DVERTISING That Pays” is the title of a 

little baok that we have issued. It will 
ea every ie. man who wants good ad- 
vertising service. nd for a copy. SHAW 
ADVERTISING AGENC ry, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


I {OR $1 | will write two ads of 50 lines single 
column. For $51 will write ten ads, same 
, and send a confidential letter outlining 
ideas and suggestions for the general improve- 
ment of your advertisin, Send clippings of 
your latest ads. I write all the public announce e- 
ments for some of the most successful advertis- 
ers in New England. Address C. F. KING, Win- 
throp Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


OHNSTON attends to the whole business— 
e writing, designing and printing. I believe I 
can get up an advertisement or booklet or cireu- 
lar as well calculated to sell goods as any person 
in the business. I have better facilities than any 
other man in the land for turning out the fin- 
ished job. It is all done under my personal 
supervision. I am always on deck myself. No 
matter what you may want, write me about it. 
age your nvme on a one 20stal fora copy of 
y large postal. WM. <a § “a of 
Printers’ Ink Press, 10 ions St., N. Y. City. 


O ADWRITERS— —I want to hear from men 
who can plan and prepare practical, effective 
drug-store advertising matter, advertising that 
will help develop an old-established passive drug 
Send 
samples of work and quote approximate prices, 
“ MANAGER,” Box 212, Neenah, Wis, 


business into an active, profitable one. 
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(From the NEW YORK SUN, August 15, 1899.) 


CINCINNATI IS BOOMING. 





Some of Its Residents Hope It 
Will Pass Cleveland in the 
900 Census. 

Prior to 1890 Cincinnati was accepted 
as the chief city of Ohio, and it was re- 

garded generally as one of the most im- 
en ant cities of the West, in population, 
resources, industries, railroad connections, 
banking facilities, and political influence. 
By the census of that year the total popu- 
lation of Cincinnati was 296,000 and of 
Cleveland 291,000, a preponderance so 
small that it was considered certain that 
Cleveland, boomed by the large and in- 
creasing commerce of the lakes in lumber, 
iron and coal, would outstrip it, and be- 
come the chief city of Ohio. The last 
recorded estimate of the two cities was 
400,000 population for each, though prob- 
ably this is an exaggerated estimate. It 
is not a partial one, for the present popu- 
latior. of the two Ohio cities is almost 
identical, as the returns of recent elections 
held show. Recently, however, Cincin- 
nati has been making a spurt which may 
completely change the relation of the two 
cities in the census of 1990 

Cincinnati and Cleveland have about 
the same area, thirty-two square miles 
each. Cleveland, which is on the Lake 
front, does not suffer from the loss of 
residents, who, doing business within its 
boundaries, find homes out of the State. 
Cincinnati does. It is directly opposite 
Covington and Newport, Ky., and both 
cities have been gaining much in popula- 
tion from the Cincinnati overflow, without 
the possibility of annexation, for the Ohio 
River not only divides the cities from 
Cincinnati, but divides Kentucky from 
Ohio. The particular increase recently 
marked in Cincinnati is an increase in the 
number and extent of manufacturing in- 
terests. 


It is shown in the report of the Cincin- 
nati Building Inspector that factories have 
been erected in that city during the past 
year at an outlay of nearly $300,000, ex- 
clusive of new factories in contemplation. 
Of the proposed new factories the most 
prominent is the plant of the United 
States Playing-Card Company, the main 
building of which is to cost $150,000. 
Then the Globe-Wernicke factory in the 
same territory is to cost $135,000. These 
figures and the cost of other factories that 
are under way put the factory construction 
in the city close to $1,000,000. The Edi- 
son Company has completed a $50,000 
plant on the Cincinnati Canal, and the 
Oyster Trust erected, at Carr and Seventh 
Streets, a cold-storage plant, at an expense 
of $20,000. The Ault Wooden-Ware 
Company has erected a $20,000 warehouse, 
and Fleischmann & Co. are remodeling a 
portion of their yeast-house at Sedams- 
ville at an outlay of $30,000. The new 
Bullock Electric Company plant will cost 
nearly $20,000. 

Cincinnati has been less distinguished 
heretofore among Western cities by its 
control of any line of manufacturing trade 
than by the variety of the commercial 
business done by rail and river, its manu- 
facturing enterprise giving employment 
to 75,000 persons. The leading products 
are malt, distilled liquors, tobacco, burial 
caskets, wagons and carriages, paints and 
lead and pottery. Of recent years Cin- 
cinnati has been losing to Chicago, Kan- 
sas City and Omaha considerable of its 
pork-packing business, which gained it at 
one time the title ‘‘ Porkopolis.” Its 
proximity to the most fertile section of 
Kentucky, however, is not without com- 
mercial advantages, especially in the lines 
of tobacco and distilling. It is thought 
by many that in consequence of its recent 
jump, the city of Cincinnati will be found, 
in the federal census of 1900, to exceed 
Cleveland in population, It is far ahead 
of Cleveland in city debt and the assessed 
value of its real estate. 


GEO. KISSAM & CO., 


253 Broadway, New York. 
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The street railways 
of Cincinnati are the | 
finest in Ohio; in all | 
there are about 700 | 
cars in operation. We - 
control the advertis- | 
ing, which guarantees | 
service that is unap- | 
proachable. | 


PERIN BUILDING, 


5th and Race Sts., Cincinnati. 
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““ONE PAPER IN A STATE—THE i | 


——___ 





Without 


every local advertiser who keeps angurate 
largest returns, in proportion to the ft 


The Salt Lak 


The ‘‘ Want Columns” of a newggrar 
of its popularity and worth with the gs, < 
has published at double the rates | 
‘*Wants Ads” than all of them com it: 
of the list remains unchallenged. 


Foreign 


never go amiss in placing their busing§n th 
men and the people in general give sigunq: 
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HE 47 LAKE TRIBUNE FOR UTAH.’’ 








newer are conceded as being a true index 
the ges, and since Tur Trisune for years 

®iher Utah papers more legitimate 
coml@i its right to be placed at the head 


rtisers 


using the paper where the local business 
ve sigjunqualified support. 


, New York & Chicago. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 

(@ Issued every Wednesday. Ten centsa copy. 
Subscription price, five dollars a year, in advance. 
Six dollars a fundred. No back numbers 

2 Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop 
ies for $30, or alarger number at the same rate. 

(@ Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT 
ERS’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
application, obtain special confidential terms. 

any person who has not paid for it is re- 
ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 
subscribed in his name. Every peer is stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for. 
ADVERTISING RATES : 

Classified advertisements 2 cents a line: six 
words to the line ; pearl measure ; display 50 cents 
a line; 15 linesto the inch. $100a page. special 
position twenty five per cent additional, if grant 
ed ; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 

Oscar Herzserc, Managing Editor. 
Peter Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
Sub-cription Department. 





New York Orrices: No. 10 SprucE STREET. 
Lonpon AGENT, F. W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate 


NEW YORK, AUGUST 390, 1899. 
~ THE advertisement which is to 
bring business must talk business. 


In Chicago a number of mer- 
chants have been arrested for vio- 
lating the law against the use of 
the national flag for advertising 
purposes. The Illinois law gives 
half of the fine to the person caus- 
ing the arrest, which appears to be 
an excellent plan for securing its 
enforcement. 


CLarK & Comps, of Providence, 
R. I., whose business is the making 
of gold-plated rings, and who sell 
considerable of them for premium 
purposes, have just issued a cata- 
logue called “Nothing but Rings,” 
which contains a large amount of 
interesting information concerning 
the business, and is, on the whole, 
an excellent specimen of just what 
such a piece of advertising litera- 
ture should be. 


Henry B. Myers, of 617 Camp 
street, New Orleans, La., sells to 
storekeepers little live alligators, 
which they are to use as window 


attractions. Mr. Myers issues a 
circular from which one learns, 
among other things, that such 


creatures are worth from one dol- 
lar to two, according to size, and 
which contains specific directions 
how to take care of them at all 
seasons. The seller does not guar- 
antee that a single person in the 
world would consider the creat- 
ures handsome—only that they 
attract attention. 
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Goop advertising is good because 
it is adapted to the result which 
it is intended it should accomplish. 





Few people would take tinsel if 
they could get gold. Yet a large 
number use the circular and the 
programme for advertising when 
they can get the newspaper. 


It is often more difficult to make 4 
small appropriation effective than a 
large one.—Advertising Success. 

Thetrouble with the man withthe 
small appropriation is that he aims 
to make it cover too much ground, 
the result being that no part of 
the ground in question is ade- 
quately covered. If Smith has five 
hundred dollars to spend in adver- 
tising and Brown has one thou- 
sand dollars, Smith ought not to 
attempt to cover more than half 
as much ground as Brown; but in 
most cases he will be found ex- 
tending his appropriation to a field 
of similar size. Had he confined 
himself to half the ground, each 
inch of it wouid have been thor- 
oughly covered, and results have 
followed ; as it is, no particular fo- 
cality has received sufficient ad- 
vertising to make it productive. 


THE fear of the New York 7Zimes 
that over-enterprising advertisers may 
vulgarize New York’s welcome to Ad. 
miral Dewey, is expressed as follows: 

There is one serious danger. It is the dan- 
fcr that private enterprise may displace pub- 
ic spirit on the part of hustling men of business 
and that they may take advantage for private 
purposes of the enormous conspicuousness of 
the oecasion. In other words, there is danger 
that the route of the procession may be incum- 
bered and disfigured by signs that will be 
even more conspicuous than the public and 
official, and much more than the private and 
unofficial tokens of the welcome of New York 
to the National hero. Now in Paris or in 
Vienna this tendency would be promptly baf. 
fled by official action. Something in this way 
may be done in New York through the super. 
vision committed by law to the Park Commis. 
sioners over buildings within a certain dis. 
tance of public parks. But it ought not to be 
necessary to use this power. Let us rather 
appeal to the merchants and advertisers to 
show as much public spirit on their side as the 
painters and sculptors have shown on theirs. 
Let them renounce the chances of notoriety. 
Let them for one memorable day “sink the 
shop,” and, if necessary, even remove or cover 
up the signs they may flaunt on the other 364 
days of the year. We believe that an appeal 
to them by the committee would be successful. 
And really it would be a very fine thing, much 
finer than an official suppression of advertise- 
ments that could not help but mar and vulgar- 
ize a great civic welcome toa national hero, if 
every “hustling” business man would, spon- 
taneously and without compulsion, consent 
just for this one day to cease being a hustler. 
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UNCIRCULATED “CIRCU- 
LATIONS.” 


We must confess our inability to see the 
benefit to an advertiser of those copies of a 
newspaper that are merely printed, but get no 
further away from the establishment than the 
pressroom or the counting-room., According 
to our idea, before a copy of a newspaper can 
be properly considered of possible value from an 
advertising standpoint, it must be put into cir- 
culation, and if this is not done its production 
has been a useless achievement. Ordinarily, 
surplus copies are of put into circulation. 
They are stacked up somewhere out of the 
way, and finally goto the junk man. There- 
fore, to compel an advertiser to pay for printing 
his announcement in these copies bears a strong 
resemblance to injustice. Of course, they 
could easily be given an advertising value by 
being distributed as sample copies, but this is 
sel ld »m done in the case of newspapers. 

» far as regards ‘“‘ returns,’’ their value is 
qu eationsble. Some of them may have been 
looked through before they were sent back, and 
thus there is a slight justification for counting 
returns as circulation. It is, however, nothing 
more or less than a gamble on the part of the 
advertiser to pay for such circulation with the 
odds about five to two against him. 

The advertiser pays for having every copy of 
a publication containing his ad put into the 
: inds of a possible customer, a the implied 

tract is that the publisher will put it there. 
Th refore, those copies that remain in the office 
should not be charged to the advertiser zs 
circulation.—Profitable Advertising. 


Theoretically, advertising space 
should be sold according to circu- 
lation. If this were done, however, 
each day’s rates of a newspaper would 
differ from each other day’s rate, 
since the circulation differs to that 
extent. Much of the discussion, there- 
fore, to whether an advertiser 
should pay for copies merely printed 
or merely returned, is necessarily futile: 
newspapers have certain rates, which 
must be paid if you wish to use their 
advertising space. The difference 
between the number printed and the 
number actually sold to the public is 
never so great as to make a medium 
cheap if the rate be understood to be 
based on the copies sold, or dear if the 
circulation for which it is sponsor be 
understood to be copies printed. Of 
what avail, then, is the discussion as to 
whether the advertiser should pay for 
superfluous copies or returns? Of 
what avail will it be unless in a day 
when the advertiser pays for advertis- 
ing space actually on the basis of cir- 
culation—that is, pays a different rate 
each day? 

What the advertiser pays for is 
having his announcement appear in 
every copy of the publication that 
comes off the press. What he expects 
the publisher to do is to make an 
effort to sell every copy possible. 


as 
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That in the eftort to supply all fluctu- 
ations of demand the publisher will 
have a percentage of circulation left, 
the advertiser knows and can not 
demur to. Of course the copies left 
in the newspaper office are not circu- 
lation, and are not calculated to do the 
advertiser any good. But until we 
come to paying only for the actual 
number of copies sold, we pay for the 
appearance of the ad in the entire 
edition, and the left-over and returned 
copies are a part of that edition, made 
necessary by the effort of the publisher 
to lose no circulation for his advertis- 
ing patrons. 

ne — 

ON page 32 of PRINTERS’ INK of 
August 23d the Los Angeles (Cal.) 
Times showed that it had absolutely 
the lowest rate of any of the newspa- 
pers competing for the Southern Sugar 
Bowl. In view of that fact the letter 
printed below acquires an element of 
unusual interest : 

Cuicaco, August 17, 1899. 
Editor of PRinTERs’ INK: 

I note that you are inviting opinions regard- 
ing the eligibility of various newspapers for 
the second Sugar Bowl contest. From ob- 
servations made in various localities thrqugh- 
out the United States, both as an advertiser 
and a solicitor of advertising, I am. led .to be- 
lieve that the Los Angeles 7Zmes should have 
the least difficulty in supporting its claim. 
Never have I seen a field held within the hol- 
low of one hand as Southern California is held 
by this one paper. 

From the moment one enters this section of 
the country, either by way of the ‘Needles” 
or the Tehachipa mountains, one hears. of no 
other, sees no other paper but the Zimes. At 
far-away Santa Barbara, at the famous El Mon- 
tecito Valley, the 7Zmes is the one paper which 
is delivered ‘daily to the retired millionaire and 
plodder as well. San Diego has its daily pa- 
per, but the 7Zmes is welcomed there with an 
avidity which speaks eloquently of the prestige 
it has gained during the gradual upbuilding of 
this prosperous section of California. 

It is in Los Angeles, however, where its in- 
fluence is most felt. Despite a prejudice 
against its founder and proprietor, which ap- 
parently will not down, the 77mes easily leads 
all of the other dailies, having probably as 
great a circulation as all the others combined. 
I chanced to be employed upon one of the 
other dailies as advertisement writer and so- 
licitor. I found the champions of the 7%mes 
extended to the advertisers, who were lavish 
in their praise and loth to tz ike up a paper under 
more popular management and prepared to offer 
every inducement for their patronage. Rarely 
did I find an advertiser who was in the least 
disgruntled. The consensus of opinion among 
them was that money spent with the 7%mes 
was an investment and not an expense. Con- 
sidering all this—that it practically controls 
a rich and prosperous community to the ex- 
clusion of all other papers; that it names a rate 
much lower than is commensurate with the 

value of its circulation—it would appear as if 
it should have no difficulty in proving its title to 
the trophy offered in competition, and I con- 
fidently look for the Sugar Bowl to go in that 
direction, Respectfully, Ira P, Row ey. 
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WITHENGLISH ADVERTISERS 
By T. B. Russell. 


How far is it allowable—or rather, 
in how far is it wise—to allude to 
competition in advertising? The 
question is brought up, occasionally, 
by some more or less flagrant example. 
Most advertisers of experience and 
discretion indicate by their practice 
that they think poorly of the policy of 
such allusion. It is often taken asa 
sign of weakness. For instance, the 
Vi Cocoa people have made quite a 
feature of the kola, malt and hops 
which they add to their concern; and 
when about a year ago Cadbury 
began to advertise ““Cadbury’s Pure 
Cocoa—free from kola and other 
additions” most people took this to 
be an admission that the old 
established concern was feeling the 
effect of competition. The proprietors 
of Vi Cocoa replied, at the time, with 
scientific reports on the dietetic value 
of kola and the rest of the outfit; and 
for awhile there was quite a brisk 
interchange between the two concerns, 
each playing its own experts. Probably 
both sides would have been wiser to 
leave the thing alone. Such argument- 
ation only unsettles buyers’ minds. 

* * * 


The same thing has cropped up in 
a new place latterly owing to the action 


MAZAWATTEE 
TEA 


IS, AND ALWAYS HAS BEEN, OF 


FULL WEIGHT. 


Tue Mazawattes Tega Co., Ltp., hereby 
guarantee that their packets contain the full 
weight of Tea stated on the labels, without any 
deductions whatever for the wrappers. The 
objectionable practice, disadvantageous to the 
buyer, adopted in certain other proprietary 
‘Teas, of including the wrapper or bag in the 
weight of the Tea, is not, and never has been, 
followed by the Mazawattee Tea Co., Ltd. 








of the authorities in prosecuting the 
great limited liability firm of Lipton’s, 
London, for selling as a pound, a half 
pound or a quarter pound of tea a 
package of these respective weights 
with the wrapping. It was claimed 
before the courts (and with success ) 
that a pound of tea should be a pound 
net. Hereupon Cooper, Cooper & Co. 
(once a very largely advertising tea 
concern) hung up in their numerous 
depots window signs to the effect that 
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their tea was always full weight—they 
had never sold paper for tea—and so 


forth. This could hardly have called 
for remark. You expect that sort of 
thing from retail trades. But what is 
to be said of the Mazawattee announce- 
ment, which is being inserted in quite 
a large way in the leading daily or 
weekly papers ? 
* 2 * 

I do not raise the question as to 
whether such announcements are in 
good taste, or exhibit an urbane feel- 
ing. The question is, does this sort of 
thing help business? In the unim- 
portant opinion of the present writer, 
the space occupied by this announce- 
ment would do the Mazawattee peo- 
ple more good if it were used to drive 
home some clinching arguments on 
the merits claimed for that particular 
kind of tea—especially as, apparently 
not thinking these remarks sufficiently 
forcible as they stand, the Mazawattee 
Company usually prints the advertise- 
ment twice over at each insertion, 
with no obvious desire except to use 
up as much space as possible. There 
can be little use in it anyway. As 
Liptons were fined for a_ practice 
which no one can call otherwise than 
shabby, every one has to give a pound 
of tea for the price of a pound. What 
can any one gain, therefore, by “blow- 
ing” about it? 

* 7 7 

American advertising is commend- 
ably free from attacks on rivals, a cir- 
cumstance rather remarkable in a 
country where newspapers attack each 
other pretty often, and “chaff” each 
other almost all of the time. In 
England newspapers rarely express 
an opinion about each other, but ad- 
vertisers often do. In some of our 
colonies the thing takes an acute form, 
as in this little squib which I notice in 
the Sydney (Australia) Bulletin, which 
would be the brightest paper in the 
British colonies if it were a little 
cleaner): 

BEWARE of the Party ge ring oe onge of 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON'S RENOWNED PENS 
“ They come as a Seon ot a amar to men, 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen.’ 

Sold by all Stationers. 
WAVERLEY WORKS, EDINBURGH. _ 
* * * 

A curious innovation in advertised 
remedies is a soap supposed to reduce 
corpulency by local treatment. I was 
at the pains to inquire as to how this 
claim (on the face of it rather incredi- 
ble) was supposed to be sustained. I 
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learn that the soap (which is backed 
by good testimonials) contains pan- 
creatine, and is believed to dissolve 
the fat by absorption through the skin. 
| first saw it in France, where it was 
advertised by a luscious poster, which 
would certainly have raised Hail Col- 
umbia in some American cities where 
ladies undertake the censorship of 
mural advertising, or even object to 
certain theatrical posters on the ground 
f their exhibiting with undue freedom 
what a modest lady once described as 
“the walking limbs” of the actresses. 
. * * 


A company has been formed in 
Manchester, England, to run horse 
vans about the size of a refrigerator 
car, each containing a cinematograph 
outfit, which operates upon a screen 
on the back of the van, projecting 
thereupon moving picture advertise- 
ments. The following particulars are 
clipped from the prospectus of the 
concern, which has a modest capital 
of $50,000: 

Everybody knows that objects in motion are 
far more attractive than quiescent objects. An 
animated picture of “ Pears” well-known 
Statuette of “You dirty Boy,’’ showing life- 
like movement at the wash tub, is bound to at- 
tract more public attention than any ordinary 
picture of it. 

For a leading newspaper firm is shown a 
picture of their printing offices with the dis- 
patch of a special edition. Newsboys are seen 
running from the publishing department with 
newsbills and papers for distribution, followed 
by a number of carts, hurriedly loading with 
papers and galloping to the various local dis- 
tricts and railway stations. 1 

We make animated (Cinematograph) pictures 
for advertisers. 

For a firm of cigarette makers we have de- 
signed and copyrighted a Cinematograph pict- 
ure, which shows many of the firm’s most ef- 
fective posters as a background. Presently a 
pretty looking girl, suitably dressed, walks into 
the view carrying a good size basket of cigar- 
ettes on her arm, smoking and smiling prettily; 
when about half-way through she proceeds to 
throw from the basket handful after handful of 
cigarettes right into the faces of the crowd, 

These Cinematograph advertisements, of 
which ten form the full complement for each 
van, are alternated with lantern slides, copies 
of effective posters, trade announcements, etc., 
ind each picture is repeated every twelve to 
fifteen minutes, or four or five times per hour. 

This is not at all a bad scheme, but 
there is a doubt in my mind as to 
whether sufficient publicity can be had 
—in other words, whether a sufficient 
number of people can be influenced in 
this way to cover the cost, which must 
be considerable. 

* * . 


Of course the whole problem of ad- 
vertising lies right there, and no man 
can be called a truly scientific adver- 
tiser who neglects it. The reason that 
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newspaper advertising must always be 
the cheapest way of reaching the 
whole community is that the expense 
of producing and conveying newspa- 
pers is shared by so many people. 
The public pays some, in the purchase 
price of the paper; it also pays some 
through the national budget in coun- 
tries where, as in England and Amer- 
ica, newspapers are carried by the 
mails at under-cost rates. And a 
great number of advertisers share out 
the total cost of the available space. 
But, per contra, the competition be- 
tween ad and ad on newspapers is 
severe. Hence the use and the use- 
fulness of advertising schemes like 
this cinematograph van and of street 
car space, rock painting, and so forth, 
where this competition is reduced. 
* . * 

Photography is a good deal used in 
advertising already. With the half- 
tone process daily getting more handy 
it will be used more still in a few years 
from now. And incidentally, for the 
checking of wall posting, the kodak 
(itself the best and most widely adver 
tised photographic appliance in the 
world) is a tremendous labor-saving 
implement. But one often wonders 
that photography is not used more than 
it is. The kodak(in its simplest form, 
the Bullseye kodak, a thing that any 
one can learn in half an hour) could 
help many advertisers incalculably. 
Personally I would not consider any 
advertising man’s outfit to-day com- 
plete without one. For instance, take 
depaitment store work. A new line 
of dry goods, shirt waists, hats or any- 
thing that calls for feminine attention, 
can be snap-shotted in an instant and 
the film sent undeveloped to a process 
engraver. In three hours at most a 
good process office would develop the 
pictures, make line drawings and 
produce printing blocks suitable for 
use in next morning’s papers. When 
bargain day is to-morrow it is perfectly 
easy to photograph the stock, or even 
the windows overnight (by burning 
magnesium ribbon) and have blocks 
ready for the morning papers. In large 
cities the papers themselves will do all 
that is needed; they only need the un- 
developed film. You press the button, 
the paper does the rest. A large ad- 
vertiser, again, often gets out a wall 
poster or a car sign which in proper 
reduction would make an excellent 
newspaper ad. A snapshot will pro- 
duce a perfectly good line block in a 
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few hours, and the wall or car sign and 
the newspaper ad will mutually heip 
each other. No general advertiser but 
sees every day some scene in real life 
which would form the basis of a capi- 
tal ad if it could only be crystalized on 
the instant. A kodak would crystal- 
ize it, and you have only to consider 
the cost in time and money of con- 
veying such an idea to an artist and 
getting him to draw it (often after a 
dozen false starts or a dozen failures), 
as compared with the advantage of 
being able to give him the actual pict- 
ure to sketch from, to see the advan- 
tage of the kodak plan, and this leaves 
out of account the superiority, in vivid- 
ness and actuality, of the final result. 
We haven’t begun to realize hew use- 
ful photography can be to us yet. 





a. 
A PHOTOGRAPH GALLERY. 

The photograph business is mighty hard to 
advertise, so I am told by photographers. 
While summering in Canada I talked with Mr. 
F. W. Parkin, the leading photographer in 
Winnipeg. He isa great Bote in newspa- 
per advertising, and he never lets an issue of the 
best papersin Winnipeg come out without his 
ads. He uses four inches single column. I 
told him he did not say enough about photo- 
graphs of children in his advertisements, I 
asked him if he did not make more pictures of 
children than of grown people. He said he 
did. He said he would in future appeal to the 
mothers to bring in their children to be photo- 
graphed. I told him to get upa “ Children’s 
Week ”’ ; cut prices for the occasion ; on Mon- 
days offer a special of one dozen for $3 for one- 
year-olds , make Tuesdays two-year-olds, Wed- 
nesdays for three-year-olds, and so on. I 
worked up a_ scheme of this kind for a depart- 
ment store photo department one time, and the 
results were very satisfactory. 

* Why don't you quote prices in yourads?” 
I asked Mr. Parkin, so people would know 
what to expect for their money before visiting 
your gallery?’ 

“* Under the circumstances I hardly think it 
wise todo so. I am now receiving the highest 
prices paid in Winnipeg. You may ask why. 
Well, there is reason for that. I fully believe 
if I should quote prices a great many people 
would keep away on that very account, because 
they would have opportunity to compare my 

rices with those of my competitors, who quote 
ong prices but turn out inferior photographs, 
The idea is to get the people into a studio, and 
then, if the photographer is up in his business, 
he can secure the order. I may be wrong, but 
I hold that prices cut a big figure with most 
people. Lots or most people don’t know the 
difference between a good anda bad photo— 
they are all photos. People don’t seem to 
realize the difference in the material photos are 
made from; they don’t seem to be able to ap- 
preciate the difference in lighting, posing, re- 
touching, general artistic effect, etc. Theycan 
tell the difference in shoes, gloves, silks, etc., 
but the average citizen knows absolutely noth- 
ing about the actual cost of good photos.” 

Sam E, WuitTMire, 


-——— +o 
A PERTINENT QUESTION. 
Do you regard your advertising agent as one 


who is selling you something? Or as one who 
is buying something for you?—Our Wedge, 
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FAC-SIMILE HANDWRITING. 
Fac-simile handwriting ads would 
seem to the lay observer a foolish waste 
of money, despite the frequency with 
which they are used. They are invari- 
ably difficult to decipher, cost extra for 
zinc plate where type would be set by 
the publication without charge, and are 
rough and uninviting to the eye. £ 
slightly greater expense for an illustra- 


tion would be money much better in- 
vested.- Ad Sense. 
DETE RMINE PD TO SUIT. 
An English musical journal contains 


advertisement: 
English, 


the following interesting 
“Songs to order, with either 


French or Spanish words, on any sub- 

ject desired. Charges moderate. De- 

posit two shillines and sixpence on 

each order. Money refunded if the 

melody does not please.—Ad Sense. 
oe 





SCHELL 
HOES 


at, and Less Price Than 


ANY 
CHICAGO 


Cataloguc 
PRICES. 


Schell invite you to 
bring and compare with 
oy prices any catalogue 

.— list printed, we 

ill duplicate prices and 
save you the freight or 
expenses, insure you a 
fit and repair all work 
free of charge on shoes 
—— of us. 

our shoes of a 
gee an and Shoe 
Maker of over 25 years 
experience in making 
and fitting shoes. 


SCHELLS SHOE STORE. 





AGAINST THE CATALOGUE HOUSE, 
THE DODGEVILLE (WIS 


FROM 
) “ CHRONICLE,” 
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A MASSAGE 


HOW 


ROLLER. 

THE INITIAL EXPERIMENT OF 
DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS MADE 
HIM AN ENTHUSIASTIC ADVER- 
TISER—FREE NOTICES BY NEWS- 
PAPERS—COURSE WITH INQUIRIES 
— $37,000 A YEAR EXPENDED— 
FOREIGN ORDERS — PUBLISHING 
TESTI MONIALS—OTHER DETAILS. 


Dr. John Wilson Gibbs, of the 
company bearing his name, was 
recently called on by a representa- 
tive of Printers’ INK, at his office, 
1370 Broadway, New York. 
Ushered into the sanctum, the 
doctor was found to be enjoying 
a rest. At the 
mention of the 
Little School- 
master, the doc- 
tor courteously 
accorded an in- 


terview, and 
soon was 1m- 
mersed in the 


subject. 

Asked to tell 
the story of the 
business, the 
doctor went 
on: 

“T first con 

ceived the idea 
of the Only 
Electric Mas 
sage Roller in 
1887,and work 
ed from that 
time to perfect 
it. ‘The Only 
I have had 
trade - marked 
and registered 
in all countries. 
After many rejections, I finally re- 
ceived my patent December 1, 1896. 
I now have several patents and 
more pending. My first step to- 
wards putting it on the market 
was to rent offices. I did this, at 
933 Broadway, subsequently re- 
moving to these. 

“ After three or four unsatisfac- 
tory months, I concluded to adver- 
tise. I selected, as first mediums, 
the Cosmopolitan, Munsey and 
McClure. The very first mail after 
publication brought me one hun- 
dred and four replies! That set- 
tled it! I became a warm convert, 
believing in the efficiency of ad- 
vertising, and retain those convic- 
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Joun WILson Gibbs. 


tions, if indeed they have not even 
been strengthened. ‘Since then I 
have added to my list, Harper's, 
Lippincott’s, Scribner's, Leslie's, 
Every Month, Werner's, Broad- 
way, Metropolitan, Collier's, Wo- 
man's World, Woman's Home 
Companion, Gentlewoman, Delin- 
eator, Land of Sunshine, Home 
Doctor, Standard Designer, Wo- 
man’s Home Journal and Cana- 
dian JDelineator, New York 
World, New York Herald, Sun, 
Mail and Express, Journal, Chi- 
cago Tribune, Chicago Times- 
Herald, Globe-Democrat (St. 
Louis), Philadelphia Times and 
several other pa- 
pers in smaller 
towns through- 
out the United 
States, as well 
as one maga- 
zine in Cuba. 
This is not my 
entire list even 
now, and the 
number of spe- 
cial publications 
I have tried is 
legion.” 

“And your 
favorite space ?” 

“T never take 
less than a 
quarter page, 
best positions, 
and depend up- 
on the good- 
will of adver- 
tising mana- 
gers. I have 
no fault to find 
with the way 
in which I am 
treated. I have almost always 
yearly contracts and the publica- 
tions generally accord me good 
position. In the Sunday papers, 
which I use liberally, I always ex- 
act preferred position opposite ed- 
itorials. From time to time read- 
ing notices (not paid ones) have 
been put in the leading journals to 
which I have had my attention 
called by outsiders. This was par- 
ticularly the case with the Chicago 
Tribune and Times-Herald, where 
a patient then under my care wrote 
saying she read a very nice article 
on my rollers, and upon my appli- 
cation she sent and got the papers 
for me.” : 
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“You are profuse with cuts in 
your ads, Doctor?” 

‘I believe in cuts. and the best 
you can get. All of mine are orig- 
inal and are copyrighted.” 

“What is your course 
inquiries?” 

“T never address anv one until I 
receive an inquiry. I have no list. 
Ninety per cent of my correspond- 
ents become purchasers. To every 
inquirer I send a dictated letter 
inclosing circular. My customers 
cost me about $1 per capita. For 
one booklet the cost is six cents, 
and the party is apt to write again 
making further inquiries and by 
the time the Roller goes out, the 
cost has been fifteen cents, includ- 
ing circular and postage, all letter 
postage. I perfume my circulars, 
using the most expensive perfume 
for the purpose. I do this because 
people will then keep them. Each 
and every letter (that is, the first 
one with circular) we send out 
costs eight cents to send, and all 
goods and letters are sent free of 
postage in a sealed package, with 
no marks of any kind.” 

“Do you attempt to find out the 
sources of inquiries 

“T do not key ‘my advertise- 
ments, as I think. it a false repre- 
sentation. I gauge my returns 
from intuition. I seem to know 
just where they come from. The 
publications are mentioned about 
half the time.’ 

“What do you finally do with 
your letters, Doctor? ”’ 

“ Either I return them, or I de- 
stroy them. Last year I destroyed 
letters for which I was offered 
$750. But I would sell none of 


with 


them, as all our communications 
are considered strictly confiden- 
tial.” 


‘ About how much is your ad- 
vertising outlay ? 

‘I spent last year $37,000 in ad- 
vertising, and this year’s outlay 
will surely be no less. As I said, 
I believe in advertising, but I am 
not of the foolish generation 
which expects $2 for every $1 
of outlay. It was advertising that 
pushed my Roller, but it was be- 
cause I had a good thing to push 
that I succeeded. However good 
an article is it must be advertised. 
I would advise no one without 


large capital to enter upon such a 
I put out $31,000 before 


venture. 
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I took in one dollar, and always 
had a good bank account back of 
me, or I could not have under- 
taken it. I have not alone had to 
pay immense advertising bills, but 
have had to pay large sums for 
patents (which I hold in every 
known country in the world), and 
have had to keep on paying taxes 
on these patents every year. But I 
am not only depending upon thx 
Roller, as I have an Obesity Cure, 
which helps me reap some of the 
harvest. The Roller is, however, 
the principal thing.” 

“Ts not New York your princi- 
pal market? 

“Oh, no. 
Rollers here, 


I may sell the most 
but I sell _them 
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rantee. Circular upon application 
Dr. JOHN WILSON GIBBS CO., 1370 B’way, 5. Y . 
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7” ONLY ELECTRIC ROLLER. OULENT IMITATIONS. 
: mover dcrow'sfeet. It never fails to 
“The Electric Massage Roller is certainly productive of good results 
beturr me ut the best of any sap .—— es. Wt ts sale and cflective.” Haakrer 
HUBBARD AYER, New @. 
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“Can take a pound 2 day off » patient, or put cw York Sum, 
August 90, ror. Send for lecture, * Great Subject of Fat,” anc Blank 


DR. JOHN WILSON ante aetiry CURE 
For the Permanent Reduction and Care of Obesity. 
Purely Vegetable. Harmless and Positive. 80 FAILURE Your reduction 
ee Rete [ai 
everywhere. it | I rn 
tise very little outside of this coun- 
try, I have filled orders from all 
over the world. The rush comes 
the first fifteen days of the month. 
then slackens off until the end 
All the orders from foreign coun 
tries have come from America 
advertisements. An advertisement 
in the New York [World brought 
an order from Gibraltar, one this 
morning from Sura, Fiji Islands, I 
credit to McClure’s. We have had 
orders from Mexico, Bermuda, 
Buenos Ayres, Hawaii, Brazil, 
England, France, Germany, Ire- 
land, Italy, Spain, China and Ja- 
pan, etc. I think California one of 
my best sections, and I think it is 
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because women grow prematurely 
old in that climate. The West 
find excellent, the South very 
vood.” 

‘Have you agents or branches 
elsewhere, Doctor?” 

“No, I conduct business from 
this office only. I have rejected 
many applications for branch of- 
fices. believe it is to my advan- 
tage to conduct my business in this 
way. I can have no one to blame 
in this case, if things do not go 
right. I write all my own ads, 
and have my cuts made according 
to my ideas, and do everything 
myself, except place. My agents 
are G. H. Haulenbeek and the 
American Advertising Agency.” 

“Has not your entire self-de- 
pendence caused you to buy rather 
dear experience? ” 

* Perhaps, but I can not com- 
plain. Every new business must 
expect this, and mine has not been 
excessively dearly bought. I went 
into theater programmes. I have 
had to drop them—they were of 
no special benefit. Trade and 
church journals I have found out 
to be ineffective. It didn’t cost 
me a great deal to buy the knowl- 


edge. I went into one publication 
which cost me $125. Not one re- 
turn! Profit and loss. Medical 


journals T found fair. Street car 
advertising I have not yet tested. 
For my purposes, monthly publica- 
tions are best.” 

“Have you gone out of the 
beaten track, Doctor, in your ad- 
vertising ?” 

“Now you remind me, indeed I 
have. For instance, my Roller has 
been illustrated in pantomimes at 
church fairs. The results were 
satisfactory. I have used maps in 
railroad stations. I do not know 
if these were of benefit. I have 
been in other ventures besides, but 
these are representative. All I can 
add is that the only regret I have 
is that I can not publish some of 
the numerous testimonials I have, 
from some of the best people here 
and abroad. But as I consider 
all my communications _ strictly 
confidential, I refrain from doing 
so. I know if I published only a 
few it would mean an increase in 
my receipts of at least $25,000 a 
vear. I would like to hear from 
PRINTERS’ INK readers regarding 
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the ethics of publishing testimon- 
ials when you have consent. I am 
at liberty to publish some of these 
letters if I wish, as I have the 
writers’ unsolicited permission. 
Would it be nice of me to do so?” 
SCHWARTZ. 

sincervettiiliaiiammnaitah 

VIGOROUS. 

Some of the writing in the Cascarets adver- 
tisements suggest a certain vim and vigor that 
is well worth study by advertising sciolists. 
Here are a few examples : 

Back up a sewer, and you poison the whole 
neighborhood. Clog up liver and bowels, and 
your stomach is full of undigested food, which 
sours and ferments, like garbage in a_swill- 
barrel. That’s the first step to untold misery— 
indigestion, foul gases, headache, furred 
tongue, bad breath, yellow skin, mental fears, 
everything that is horrible and nauseating. 
Cascarets quietly, positively -_ fermentation 
in the stomach, make the liver lively, tone up 
the bowels, set the whole machinery going and 
keep it in order. 

Most people eat more than is good for them. 
The stomach tries to digest all that’s put into 
it, but if repeatedly overloaded, it goes on a 
strike. That’s indigestion. Rich, over-sweet- 
indigestible food weakens the stomach and 
makes it unable to take care of the material 
put into it. More food taken into a weakened 
stomach than the stomach can digest stays 
there, forms gases and rots, bringing on all the 
horrors of dyspepsia. The only way to cure 
dyspepsia is to clean out the digestive canal 
with Cascarets. Keep it clean with Cascarets, 
eat light food pln vee hy and give the stomach 
a chance to rest up and get strong again. 

You’re bilious, you have a throbbing sen- 
sation in your head, a bad taste in your mouth, 
your eyes burn, your skin is yellow with dark 
rings under your eyes, your lips are parched 
and you feel ugly and mean, as if you wanted 
to kick a lame infant or kill a canary bird. 
Your system is full of bile not properly passed 
off, and what you need is a cleaning up inside. 
Don’t continue being a bilious nuisance to 
yourself and those who love you, but send out 
at once for a box of Cascarets and feel bright 
and cheerful all the time. 


— me 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENT. 
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FOR SALE CHEAP ON ACCOUNT OF DEATH, A 
FINE CHUNKY YOUNG HORSB. 


















A $3. 75 aeggeend for $1. the following items do the rest of the talking. .The earlier you give 
Mahogany or golden oak polishel finish, high} them an audience the better for your selection. 
arm and high back, cobbler or (xe 8 
fst. real value $3.75, sale price... 
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MONEY REFUNDED ON ANY 
UNSATISFACTORY PURCHASE 


STARTLING SALE OF 
FURNITURE. 


Prices Slashed as Never Before. 


In spite of the present state of th: furniture markets, which tend ° 
to tremendous advances in prices in all grades of furniture, we pro- £ 
pose to reduce our sfock at prices fully 25 per cent. less tham same & 
goods can be bought and sold at during the presont time. 

The truth is, our present crowded quarters demand thit we must 
absolutely unioad, and prices are marked so luw thit goods must sell 
and go quickly too at these extraordinary reductions. We will let 
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cane seat, like cut; 
valued at $1.50, 


marked down to... We 





L brass handles, just 
valued at $10.00, re- 
duced to .... 20005 
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$9.00 — Table for 
7 $18.00 Bed for $9.98. 
moe je pe ag $7.50 Bed for $4.98. This handsome steel and brass 
cat, real value $9.00, 250 of these steel and brass § Bed. like cut, curved-tovtrail, 1 %4- 

Beds, brass rail head and foot,2inch posts, massive brass rails and 
brass spindles, full brags mounts 2 vases highly finis — all sizes, * 
and vases, ail sizes; real 4 8 real value c 
$7, 50 values, reduced to to 
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$16.00 Reclining Couch fcr $9.98 
The m6st comfortable Couch ever 
made; Turkish tufted spring edge; can 





like cut, | 


6.98 





TRUNKS AND TRAVELLING GooDs. be put in four different positions 
22 ive Drese-Sult Cases, brass trimmed. $reat value $16.00, sale price Po PO 


2 oF 24 in., worth $1.49,. 
~ Dress-Suit Cases, made of extra rte sheep- 
Skin, Steel frame, linen lined, hand-stitched handles, 
Sole-leather corners, brass ae worth 


“ $ 
A $1.30 Golden 
Oak Dining 
Chair for 98&c. D 
High back fluted 
post, hand made 
< 
+ 














$8.50 Chiffonier for $4.98 

Solid oak, $-drawer Chifl- 

me S onier, like cut, bevelled French 

{plate mirror, real 

"Travelling Trunks, ales $6.50, sale orci 98% 

brass lock and’ heavy $4 $12.00 Hair Mattress for $7.50) reer 
and heavy) 40-1b. black Hair Mattress made up 

p lock bolts, centresig your order in one of two parts Linoleum and Oilcloth. 

rege cogacrbee a covered in A.C. A. of fancy ticking :3 6 Hes uit? cae Linoleum. 2 yds, 4 

ih hat box t-up ay, ? nothing like it ever offered for less$v sue Ge. sa. ¥ eed 390 
we than $12.00; to close quick 7 50 P 

x 254. ty they're marked down to.. mn 
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Cork Linoleum, 2 
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Five-piece inlaid Margueterie Parlor Suit, consisting of Sofa, two Arm Chairs, two> ents o 


These are fall pieces not remnants 


Carpets and Rugs, 








}2 Lot 3- br bal ton Rugs, orienta! 
designe and colora, sine 10.628 2.01! 
value a7 20, “out they go 
at 10,98 





$42. oo%niaid Parlor Suit for $29. 75- Lot 4-80 Tapestry Rugs, made ap 
in one pues, note, heavy qua! 
ely bound, lerge weriety ob 








y 
patterns, 4 yds. long and 


Side Chairs, upholstered in silk damask; an le 
y color you _s choose, 
tufted and Piped bashes 9 real value $4200 rs grat Boreal Lundy . 29. Ft real value $8.0, reduzed 4 OB 






























GOOD WORK. 


The advertisement reproduced 
in miniature on the opposite page 
illustrates how by an artistic ar- 
rangement even a _ department 
store announcement may make 
the various items stand out prom- 
inently, so that the reader may 
see at a glance what it is that is 
being offered to him. While such 
a result appears easy enough of 
accomplishment to those who 
have never tried it, the many fail- 
ures that are made in attempting 
it indicate that it is not “as easy 
as it seems.” 


AT A FIGAI ARO 
OQ’ Cx.” 


“FIVE 


To the reader whom it might 
interest to take in at one glance 
the cream of Parisian er saage td 
I can not give better advice thar 
that he endeavor to obtain an in- 
vitation from Monsieur Ferrari to 
one of the fortnightlv “5 o’clocks” 
of the Figaro newspaper. His 
chances of success are not prom- 
ising. These “5 o’clocks” are ul- 
tra select—therefore the invitation 
cards are in constant demand in 
the aristocratic Faubourg St. Ger- 
main and among the capital’s for- 
eign visitors of distinction. 
Should the applicant succeed, I 
can promise him a treat for eye 
and ear. What he will see will be 
the better half of the “Tout Paris” 
in all its splendor, both natural 
and artificial, and what he will 
hear will be the best music of the 
most up-to-date recitations of 
comediettas rendered by the lead- 
ing artists. 

This tribute to the great 
nal mondain” of France no artist, 
foreign or domestic, can ~efuse. 
No matter how pressing his or 
her engagements, the honor, and 
let us add the advertisement, of 
appearing at a Figaro “5 o'clock” 
is not to be despised, especially as 
the front row of the audience is 
so often occupied by real live 
kings, nobles of bluest blood and 
celebrities, generally speaking, of 
the first water. But 1f the per- 
formance be perfection, it is not, 
to my mind, the center of attrac- 
tion. You can see these artists at 
their respective theaters by pay- 
ing the price of admission, but the 


“ce 


jour- 
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same money does not give you a 
daylight view of the handsome, 
stylish women who seem to have 
gathered here as much to exhibit 
their toilets as to partake of an 
artistic feast. Worth and Felix 
and Doucet have surpassed them- 
selves for these occasions. It is a 
vision of costly silks and laces, of 
gowns and millinery of variegated 
forms and hues. We are in a hot- 
house of animated flowers, and 
the delusion is rendered the more 
complete by the perfume-laden at- 
mosphere. 

Why a daily journal, whose mis- 
sion is to furnish the public with 
the news, should go in for such 
side dishes as “5 o’clocks” is one 
of those things which nobody on 
the Figaro has tried to explain 
further than by the statement that 
such social gatherings enable the 
paper to keep in personal touch 
with its subscribers. It is proba- 
bly partly due to this that the 
Figaro has the entree into the 
most exclusive corners of the 
“grand monde,” and secures for 
itself bits of news entirely beyond 
the reach of rivals. Whatever be 
the truth as to their efficacy as an 
aid to the news department, the 
Figaro “5 o’clocks,” which have 
now been running at various in- 
tervals for over a year, may be 
considered one of the most essen- 
tially characteristic features of 
Paris high life, for which result 
the paper is indebted to the efforts 
of the entertainment committee— 
MM. Gaston Calmette, Huret and 
Emile Berr—under the supervis- 
ion of M. Fernand De Rodays, 
the editor-in-chief. 

A photograph was taken at the 
seance of the 27th ult., an occa- 
sion graced by the presence of 
her royal highness, the Princess 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein. 
The special features of the pro- 
gramme were the singing of Mad- 
ame Gorlenko-Dolina, and the vio- 
lin playing of Leopold Auer, both 
Russian artists of note. Every- 
thing contributed to give an air of 
distinction to the gathering, the 
fame and blue blood of the guests, 
the exquisite coiffures of the 


ladies, the skill and charm of the 
artists, and, last but not least, the 
excellence of the tea itself.—N. Y. 
Herald. 








ADVERTISING AS THE. DE- 
VELOPER OF A SUMMER 
RESORT. 

By John S. Grey. 

In 1893 Thomas Adams, Jr., of 
Tutti Frutti fame, and Percy G. 
Williams, of Brooklyn, purchased 
a large tract of land opposite 
Canarsie, on Long Island, with the 
intention of selling it in small 
building lots, and thus realizing 2 
good profit on their investment. 
The lower part of the property 
was a sandy waste, the upper part 
fit for residential purposes, but 
too far from anywhere to attract 
buyers. The property was duly 
advertised, some few lots were 
sold, but there was no enthusiasm 
displayed by Brooklynites or New 
Yorkers in purchasing the prop- 
erty and the new owners began to 
realize that they had an “ elephant 
on their hands.” So, in despera- 
tion, they tried to think up some 
scheme by which the locality could 
be made to draw the public, when 
the railroad companies would be 
practically compelled to run a line 
to the place. 

The scheme did not develop un- 
til 1896, when a new summer re- 
sort—‘ Bergen each ’’—was 
widely advertised to New Yorkers 
and the inhabitants of Brooklyn. 
Upwards of $25,000 was expended 
in making the resort known, and, 
after a season or two, it began to 
take its place among the popular 
metropolitan watering places. It 
had grown up in mushroom 
fashion for the first year, but its 
owners saw that it had come to 
stay as a favorite afternoon and 
evening resort in summer, and 
they redoubled their energies to 
make the place popular. 

It must be candidly 
there is not much of a “Beach” 
there. As a matter of fact, over 
half a million yards of swamp had 
to be reclaimed and covered with 
a board walk before the place was 
in shape to receive visitors. One 
line of trolley cars was run to it, 
but to-day there are a good many 


stated that 


lines running there, and_ the 
crowds—both week-days and Sun- 
days—are something almost be- 


yond belief. This barren and de- 
serted island that was—only four 
years ago—now receives on a Sun- 
day or holiday over 80,000 visitors, 
while the average daily attendance 
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is about 30,000. Just figure out 
that only one-half of these people 
pay the necessary ten-cent car 
fare there and back, and we get ; 
daily revenue of $1,500 for the 
street car companies, with $4,000 
for Sundays and holidays. This 
would give about $50,000 per 
month or $200,000 for the whole 
season, that the railroad com- 
panies get out of the deal. 
Believing that there must be a 
good advertising story behind this 
success, I called upon Mr. Percy 
G. Williams, at the office of the 
property, and induced him to talk 
for the benefit of the readers of 
Printers’ INK. 
‘It was like 
out of a sure 


wresting success 
failure,” he said. 
‘Neither Mr. Adams nor myself 
are easily phased by defeat, but 
we certainly thought that we were 

‘in the soup’ when the resi- 
dential property didn’t sell in spite 
of our advertising. Honestly, we 
did not think of making the place 
a summer resort until the fall of 
‘95, and it cost an awful pile of 
money to turn it into what you see 
to-day. We determined to get the 
best attractions we could and a 
great variety of them, and then 
run the place on the Chicago 
World’s Fair principle. We own 
everything there is on the beach 
down to the ordinary candy store. 
We rent to nobody except on a 
percentage of profits, and even 
then we put our own cashiers in 
charge. The absolute control is 
thus in our hands, and nobody can 
make any profit here without shar- 
ing it with us.” 

“What kind of advertising have 
you done for the Beach as a sum- 
mer resort, Mr. Williams?” 

“Used all the newspapers of 
New York and Biooklyn every 
season since we opened, and fol- 
lowed this up with poster work. 
Our big illustrated posters have 
cost a lot of money, but I think 
they have proved a good invest- 
ment. Then we advertise in the 
Brooklyn street cars as well, and 
all the cars that run down here 
advertise us themselves by carry- 
ing the sign ‘ Bergen Beach’ on 
their sides.” 

About how much does it cost 
you to advertise for a season?” 

“Not so much as it used to 
now, and every year it gets less, 
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because the place becomes better 
known. Considering the short 
time that Bergen Beach has been 
introduced to the public—this is 
the fourth season—I think it is as 
well known as any of the old 
timers.” 

““Where does your profit come 
a 


“Where? Why, everywhere! 
Of course we have nothing to do 
with the railroad receipts, but nei- 
ther does it cost us anything for 
getting the people here, but you 
can not buy a beer, a package of 
candy or peanuts; you can not eat 
anything or see any of the sights 
for which a price is charged; you 
can not go out in a boat or smoke 
a cigar, in short you can not buy 
anything at all here that is not 
ours, and we make a small profit 
on it. Then, the theater here. 
We ask and get city prices accord- 
ing to the seats occupied. We 
have good standard attractions 
and our prices run from 25 cents 
up to $1. Now, when you con- 
sider that almost every one of the 
thousands that are here daily come 
here to spend money and enjoy 
themselves, you may guess that 
our profits run up to a_ respect- 
able sum. Anyhow, with all the 
advertising expenses, with the 
many salaries we have to pay and 
other disbursements, we are well 
satisfied that the Beach is paying 
as well. if not better than, any 
other of New York’s summer re- 
sorts.” 


a 
MONEY AT BIG INTEREST. 
A prominent merchant declares that 

“the money expended for advertising 

is the same as if placed on interest.’ 

This is the proper view to be taken of 

advertisements placed in a popular news- 

paper. Not only istherea valuable return 
resulting from the profitsin wares which 
may be specifiedin a merchant’s business 
announcement, but the additional sales 
made extend and more firmly establish 
the advertiser’s trade. Thus this great 
medium of communication with the pub- 
lic enables the tradesman to enlarge 
his sphere of operations, and as a con- 
sequence to assum@.a more important 
standing in the commercial world. e 
returns for the merchant’s outlay in 
advertising far exceed in value the in- 
terest that would be received on the 
amount of money so expended.—Phila- 
delphia Record. 


in 
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CRASELEss pounding is what counts. Ad- 
vertising to-day, to-morrow and the day after 
is what brings trade. It is money thrown away 
to advertise a day, a week, or two weeks, un- 
less it is followed up.—Confectioners’ and 
Bakers’ Gazette. 
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THE WOMAN WHO POSES. 


“Illustrated advertising is proving a 
profitable field for the new woman,” 
says H. A. Gatchell, of the Philadelphia 
engraving firm of Gatchell & ——~ 4 
“Nature must have m moderately 
good to her in the way of good looks 
to begin with, of course, but if she 
knows how to make the most of things, 
how to wear her hat right, knows the 
sort of gown that ‘takes’ well, and has 
some general idea of artistic effect, she 
can get along on a scant share of nat- 
ural beauty and sit successfully for any 
number of advertising cuts in a single 
morning. A young woman with a 
wealth of golden hair makes the money 
with which to help an invalid husband 
by sitting before the camera for the 
advertisements of a successful hair- 
dresser. Her picture illustrates a par- 
ticular brand of shampoo application 
and hair beautifier. Her hair is taken 
in all lights and postures, hanging half 
dry while she dawdles in her bath robe, 
tucked up partly with one single spiky 
comb, while she reaches after the magic 
beautifier, and again flowing in ripplin: 
waves over her shoulders, or else dres: 
and arrayeu in illustration of the latest 
vagary of fashion. A specialist in the 
fine soap and perfumery business gets 
the freshest and most wholesome-look- 
ing women’s faces he can to illustrate 
novel hits in his particular line. Even 
fine jewelry and women’s wear ads want 
comely features and postures to set 
them off, and the household departments 
call for women’s figures to illustrate 
home-sweeping and window-washing ap- 
pliances and new laundry. powders and 
ironing and heating conveniences.” 

Frank A. Heywoop. 


———_+e2 
THE ONLY WAY. 

The only way for - man to find out 
what is the most profitable sort of ad- 
vertising is to go ahead and advertise. 
If one kind doesn’t bring the desired 
result, try something else, but keep 
at it.—Mississippi Valley Lumberman. 


RM Re, 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENT. 











FLOORWALKER WANTED, 
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AMERICANS IN JAPAN. 


Since the China-Japan war the commercial 
relations of those two countries with the United 
States have grown perceptibly, especially in 
the Mikado kingdom. In fact our manufactur- 
ers are so energetic in the introduction of their 
wares to the Japanese that the period is not 
very distant when we shall outdo our British 
cousins in that market. 

A noticeable feature and one that is com- 
manding attention is the enterprise shown by 
the Japanese tradesmen and importers in cater- 
ing to the Americans. 

Among the largest advertisers for Japanese 
trade are the bicycle concerns, such as the 
Monarch Cycle Manufacturing Company, of 
Chicago, and A. G. Spalding & Bros., of New 
York and Chicago. Much of the business, 
however, is probably done by local agents, and 
among these I may mention Z. Iseya, importer 
of Tokyo, who handles all kinds of wheels, in- 
cluding the Monarch, Crescent, Demorest, 
Cleveland, etc. To acquaint the trade with 
himself and business Mr. Iseya publishes his 
portrait in the center of his advertisements, 
and directly underneath is a cut showing a 
large group of bicycles, 

The Densmore and Hammond typewriters 
are also seeking recognition in the Japanese 
business offices. These two machines are be- 
ing placed in that market by New York export 
agents. The firm of Hartley & Graham, ex- 
port agents, are introducing in Japan the prod- 
ucts of the Union Metallic Cartridge Com- 
pany, the Bridgeport Gun Implement Com- 
pany, Colt’s Patent Firearms Company, Rem- 
ington Arms Company, American Ordnance 
Company and Smith & Wesson. The General 
Electric Company and the American Electrical 
Works (the latter of Providence, R. I.) are in 
the field also, and among the other concerns 
who have and are building up quite a remuner- 
ative export business with Japan may be men- 
tioned the Stirling Boiler Co.of Chicago; Brown 
& Sharpe Manufacturing Company, of Provi- 
dence, R. I.; the Battle Creek Steam Pump 
Company, of Michigan ; James Leffel & Co., 
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water wheels, of Springfield, O.; the Chrome 
Steel Works, of Brooklyn ; Allman Gas Engine 
and Machinery Company, of New York 
Clark & Coombs, of Providence, R. I. ; Chas. 
A. Schieren & Co., belting, of New York; 
A. G. Elliot & Co., of Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
James A. Webb & Son, alcohol, New York; 
American Wood Working Machine Company, 
New York; American Cotton Oil Company, 
Union Oil Company, of California; | azell, 
Dalley & Co., perfumers, of New York; J. 
Spencer Turner & Co., cotton goods, New 
York; the Yaryan Company, machinery, of 
New York; Safety Insulated Wire and Cable 
Company, New York; John Simmons Com- 
pany, supplies, of New York, and the L. S. 
Starrett Company, manufacturers of fine tools, 
of New York. This latter firm is represented 
in Japan by F. W. Horne, of Yokohama. 
Many other manufacturers in the United States 
are contemplating the establishment of a local 
agency in the Mikado kingdom, and with the 
increasing friendliness of the two nations we 
may realize continued prosperity for our export 
trade. C, C. SCHNATTERBECK. 
sieiatiinclilaliasinitaaatigie 
IN CHICAGO. 

Some Chicago men carry on at the 
same time two or more different lines 
of business. Sometimes these combina- 
tions are laughable. Over the door of 
a store in Wells street is a sign which 
announces ‘ Wholesale Popcorn and 
School of Magic.”” In the window of 
an office in Madison street is an an 
nouncement that within are to be had 

3ooks on Love and Poultry Raising.” 
4A South Side humorist has a placard in 
his basement window which reads: 
“Lunches Put Up and Carpets rut 
Down.”—Chicago Tribune. 





++ 
‘* Some miserable sneak just passed a $2 bill 
on me.”” 
** What are you going to do about it?” 
** Oh, I guess I can work it off on somebody 
else.”—Unidentified E xchange. 





| WOMEN’S EYES — 








are the severest judges a tailor 
has. They'll find a slight if 
it’s hidden between the lining 
andthe cloth. In this estab- 
li-hment we do’ more than to 
try to perfectly please our pat. 
rons we goco farastotry to per- 
fectly please our patron’s femi- 
nine relatives. That is 
what brings as numerous 
orders =that is why weare al- 


ways busy—that is whv we can make stylish, finely fitting, 
elegant clothes for $10.00 up. Let us talk to yon about that 


J.R. DuBourdieu. 





A DEXTER (ME.) TAILOR’S EFFORT, 
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PRINTING WITH ITS HAIR 
COMBED. 


The kind of printing that it pays to 
issue is not the grotesque or the erratic- 
ally beautiful. It is the printing, the 
beauty of which can be appreciated b 
every one—the educated and the tn 
ucated, the old or the young. The 
printing matter that a child will say is 
pretty, is tolerably certain to possess at- 
tractiveness for grown people as well. 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line 
each time. By the year $26 a line. No display 
other than 2-line initial letter. Must be handed 
in one week in advance. 


GEORGIA. 


Sol THERN FARMER, Athens, Ga. Leading 
‘ Southern agricultural publication. Thrifty 
people read it ; 23,000 monthly. Covers en and 
Southwest, Adve rtising rates very lo 


TENNESSEE. 


DVERTISING at five-sevenths of a cent a line 
£\. per thousand circulation in leading agricult- 
ural paper of the South. FARM AND TRADE, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


CANADA. 
( ‘ANADIAN ADVERTISING is best done by THE 
. E PESBARATS ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Montrea 


CLASS PAPERS. 


ADVERTISING. 


pretel RS’ INK, published weekly by Geo. P. 
Rowell & Co., was the first of the now nu 
merous class of jour nals devoted to advertising. 
It likes to call itself The Little Schoolmaster in 
the Art of Advertising. Since its establishment 
in 1888 it has had nearly two hundred imitators. 
PRINTERS’ INK aims to teach good advertising 
by publishing good advertising methods, giving 
examples of good and bad advertising ns tell 
ing why. It also considers the value of news- 
papers as advertising mediums. Its columns are 
wide open for the discussion of any topic interest 
ing to advertisers. Every advertising man who 
is known at all has contributed to its columns 
PRINTERS’ INK’S way of teaching is by exciting 
thought and discussion, expressing occasionally 
an opinion in favor of one plan and opposing an 
other, but making no effort to be consistent, ad 
vocating to day to-day’s opinions and abandon 
ing yesterday's theories to the dead past. Aver- 
age circulation during 1898, 23,171. Gatecription 
price $5 a year. Advertising rates, classified 2 
cents a line each time, display 50 cents a line. 
Address PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 





























Displayed Advertisements. 


50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
ext a for specified position—i/ granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 

"WA NTED.--Case of bad _ health “that 
R‘I-P’A'N’S will not benefit. Send 5 cents 
| to Ripans Chemical Co., New York, for 10 

samples and 1,000 testimonials. 

















$10.00 


For a full, round, rich name for a new 

{ perfume made in California. Beauty of 

name and advertising value will be con- 
) sidered. Wanted quic 


t 

| sine PAUL RIEGER & CO., 
} 
—_ 






511 Front Street, San Franci CO, Cc al. 








THE THE ARIZONA REPUBLICAN 


| Published at Phoenix, the Capital 

of Arizona, asks for patronage on 

these grounds: 
It is the only new 2a al lene published 
| every day in the yee 
| It is the only 





Ww spaper in the Southwest, 
outside of Los Ange , that -_ aneee perfecting 
press and a battery of Linoty 

It is the only newspaper in “Arizona that has 
| a general circulation. 

The circulation of the REPUBLICAN exceeds 
the combined circulation of all the other daily 
newspapers in the Territory. 

For rates address, 


Charles C. Randolph, Publisher, or 
H. D. La Coste, 38 Park ¢ Row, New New York. York. 


_ SHELL __ RINGS. 




















Made es ially for premium purposes. 
Send for “Hot Catalogue, ans Cold 
Facts and Pretty Picture 
CLARK & COOMBS, 

86 West Exchange St. , Providence, R. I. 





COLD SHELL RINGS. 








Jersey entitled to highest rank 


THE evenino TOU rnal 


Was selected by a Committee of Advertising Experts appointed 
by the American Newspaper Directory as the newspaper in New 


culation and consequent advertising value. 


OF JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


for size, class and quality of cir- 





Average Daily Circulation 











in 1898 . . 14,890 





See eee eee ees 
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The News’ 
Experience. 


2YAAI AAs ZAArZArZ: 
NESSES SSSSS557 


Booklets 


Written, y 
Designed and Y 


Printed. W 


I write, design and print WW 
Booklets, Circulars and Adver- | /\y 
tisements of every description. \W 
No one has better facilities. No . 
one can do it better. If you Wy 
mean business write me on your 
own letter-head telling your 
needs, I will furnish youacover \W 
design and dummy of a booklet, | n/\% 
circular or advertisement I W 


would advise, /ree of cost, with W 








A large advertiser in dry goods 
said to the NEws advertising 
manager recently : ‘‘ I am per- 
fectly satisfied that the NEws 
reaches all the people worth 
getting. The only reason I 
yatronize the other paper is 
my long personal acquaint- 
ance with its present proprie- 
tor.” Another, speaking of the 
News’ drawing power, re- 
marked: ‘In all the tests we | estimate for the writing, design- 
have made in sales purchase iW ing and printing complete. Only \W 
tickets and inquiries over the || sg Sa M.... Seeker: 

5 y | , gravers or 
counter, we find the NEws 'W printers. W 
| 


brings two-thirds to three- W | attend to the whole business. WW 


quarters of our trade. I can’t one by 
afford to pay the price for the W WM. JOHNSTON, WW 
other third or quarter in the i\ | Manager Printers’ Ink Press, Wy 
other paper.” These areevery- ]) | ig Spruce St., New York. | </> 








day experiences with Joliet 
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Published weekly, is the organ of 
A | S the Charity Organization Society 
of the City of New York. 
by all interested in New York charity. It goes into the homes of the richest, most 


Insane Asylums, the Clergy, Churches, Religious or Charitably inclined citizens 
of the city of New York you can do so by an announcement in CHARITIES. 


no better medium than CuarirTiEs. 


agate lines, $10; half page, 100 agate lines, $5; one quarter page, 50 agate lines, 
$2.50. Special position, 25 per cent extra, if granted. Address, 


It is the mouthpiece and authoritative exponent of New York charity. It is read 
influential and religious citizens of New York of every denomination. Its contribu- 
ors and readers are men and women of intelligence, education, weaith and position. 

If you wish to sell the Charitable Institutions, Homes, Hospitals, Infirmaries, 

If you have goods of established reputation which sell tothe rich you can secure 

Classified advertising, 5c. per line. 


Display advertising 5c. per line, 14 lines (70 cents) tothe inch. Full page, 200 


WILLIAM C. STUART, Publisher, 105 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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I place the utmost reliance upon the. circulation quotations 
in the American Newspaper Directory, and the publisher who 
offers excuses and protests against its inaccuracy has no one to 
blame but himself, as a correct rating is easily obtained by simply 
telling the truth and supplying the necessary figures. Failure to 
do this places any publisher in the category of circulation pre- 
varicators, to which class he evidently belongs. 

Advertisers should patronize such pubiications as afford 
definite information and avoid all others as a rat would a 
sinking ship.— Advertisers’ Guide for June, 1899. 
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CRITICISMS. 
By Charles Austin Bates. 

My paper which is published month- 
ly under the rather top-heavy title of 
Charles Bates’ Criticisms, 
is quite popular with some people and 
is looked upon with scorn by others. 

It depends entirely on the point of 
view. 

Those who think the paper is sim- 
ply a vehicle for the greater distribu- 
tion of perpendicular pronouns, natu- 
rally fail to find in it anything of 
interest. 

Those who are willing to consider 
honestly an honest criticism, even 
though it is spotted pretty freely with 
‘‘cap I’s,” very often discover in 
Criticisms food for valuable thought. 

Criticisms has no particular mis- 
sion in life. It will never make its 
publisher rich. But for an unpreten- 
tious, high-priced publication it has 
an unusually large number of friends. 

I believe that I receive more cash 
for subscriptions to Criticisms than 
is received for subscriptions by any 
other publisher of a paper devoted to 
advertising. 

Two dollars will pay your sub- 
scription to Criticisms for one year. 
With your subscription send me a 
batch of your latest ads; or a copy of 
your latest booklet; or a copy of your 
latest catalogue; or the copy for the ads 
you are going to use next week or next 
month; or the copy of your proposed 
booklet, circular, catalogue, street car 
card; or copies of your office stationery; 
or proof of the job of printing you are 
not quite satisfied with, and on receipt 
I will send you a personal letter of 
criticism and suggestions based on 
your ad, circular, booklet, proof or 
catalogue. and tell you just exactly 
how it can be made more effective, if 
possible, and why. 

** 


Austin 


Critics have been very kind in their 
notices of my small book, “‘ Short Talks 
on Advertising.” It is not an adver- 
tisement of my business but a series 
of talks originally published in about 
two hundred daily and weekly news- 
papers throughout the country. 

Early this year I collected these 
talks and printed them in a small fat 
book of 224 pages with 123 illustrations, 


4t 


It is bound in cloth with rough 
edges and gold top at one dollar a 
copy, and in lithographed paper covers 
at twenty-five cents a copy—postpaid. 

I submit extracts from a few of the 
notices that have been given to the 
book : 

‘‘Mr. Bates’ Masterpiece.” It is 
interestingly and readably written— 
more readable than one would believe 
possible on so hackneyed a subject as 
advertising—and is illustrated by pict- 
ures intended to lend a humorous turn 
to many of the sentences in the text. 
For those who want a general idea of 
advertising principles, the book will 
be found valuable, and even the 
readers to whom its subject is more 
than familiar will find it an interesting 
companion for a leisure hour. It is 
full of apothegms, every one of which 
rings with a true note.—George P. 
Rowell, 

Excellent Work.—Auffalo Evening 
News. 

interesting and profitable. —Aali- 
more Herald. 

Lively and sensible.—Philadelphia 
Evening Telegraph. 

Handsonre and clever.—New York 
Press. 

Should be read 
World. 

Should be on the desk of every ad- 
vertiser.—C/leveland Press. 

Best thing we have seen.—Buffalo 
Express. 


twice.— Cleveland 





Most practical and helpful.—A/in- 
neapolis Journal 
Every advertiser may read with 


profit. — Sz, Louts Post-Dispatch. 

Mr. Bates has rendered a service to 
all progressive business men.—/Ai/- 
adelphia Record. 

Most interesting of all instructive 
books.—Buffalo Times. 

Full of ideas of value.—C/eveland 
Leader. 

Nothing humdrum or commonplace. 
—Buffalo Commercial, 

Full of snappy, common sense hints, 
—Boston Advertiser, 

Striking and readable.—Aaltimore 
American, 

Can not fail to prove interesting. — 
Pittsburg Press. 

Should be in the hands of every 
business man.—PAiladelphia Ledger. 

* # 


Send orders direct to 
CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, 
Vanderbilt Building, 
New York. 
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To Advertisers in Street Gars 


We are specialists in 


the production of effect- 





| ive Car Advertisements 
| and are anxious to sub- 
| mit samples of our work 
| to present or prospective 
users of this form of 


advertising. 


THE GIBBS & 
WILLIAMS CO., 








68 New Chambers St., 
New York. | 


TELEPHONE 1682 JOHN. 





1] + 
| “Two heads are better than one.” 
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Out Friday, September Ist! 
Fall, 1899, Edition 


American Newspaper Directory 


Will be ready for delivery to subscribers 
on Friday of this week. It isa newspaper 
guide and reference book of over four- 
teen hundred pages. Indorsed by well 
known Amer- Mrs ican advertis- 
ers and 4 other au- 
thorities cy ry in a posi- 
tionto /#w/ i\ » | udge 
y its. The 
only ‘ Sh re Direc- 
tory that ‘oo cn Hi y | 
a study of \ . ¥/ Newspaper 
circulations. SS@igys No office 
that has to deal with newspapers can 
afford to be without it. Price Five Dol- 
lars per volume. Sent carriage prepaid 
on receipt of price. Address orders to 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Opinions of Prominent Advertisers 
and Others 


Concerning the 


American Newspaper Directory 


About three years ago I was induced to discontinue your Directory, 
because I was told that others were equally as good as yours. I found that 
this was not so, as your Directory is by far the best, and I compliment you 
upon the compact appearance of the latest Directory which you have brought 
out, of which I have just bought a copy.—//enry Romeike (Newspaper 
Cutting Bureau), New York, N. Y. 

Every page of the American Newspaper Directory breathes the desire of 
its publishers that it shall be absolutely correct in every statement it makes.— 
Frank Roe Batchelder, Clerk of Committee on Banking and Currency, House 
if Representatives, U. S. 

We have used your newspaper Directory ever since it was first published, 
and find it the most complete and reliable guide that the advertiser can make 
use ef. —R. VW. Pierce, President World's Dispensary Medical Association, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


We find it the most complete and reliable of all newspaper directories, 
and would not exchange it for all other directories published.—Zudwin Scolt, 
Advertising Manager, The Sierra Pharmaceutical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


The American Newspaper Directory is, to my mind, the best newspaper 
directory published; it seems to improve with each issue.—A ugustus J. Philips, 
President Dr. David Kennedy Corporation, Rondout, N.Y. 


We have used your Directory from its very first issue and have always 


considered it the most reliable publication of its kind.— Seth W. Fowle & 
Sons, Boston, Mass. 


Yours is the only Directory we buy ; we get otaers free, but yours is the 
only one that fills the bill —O. Warner, Advertising Manager, RK. E. Dietz 
& Co., New York. 

The American Newspaper Directory is accepted as standard authority on 
newspaper circulation in this office.—/. XR. Authrens, Pabst Brewing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis, 

Our advertising department has always found the American Newspaper 


Directory very useful, handy and reliable.—C. 2. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


It is without doubt the most convenient and accurate reference book pub- 
lished for advertisers.— 7he Dr. J. 17. McLean Medical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


I believe it carries great weight with the leading advertisers.—Chas. F. 
Jenkins, Treasurer Wilmer Atkinson Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


It is the best we have. —Charles Austin Bates, New York, 
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MY BOMBSHELL 
DID THE WORK. 


The first bubbie in the printing ink business occurred 
about ten years ago, when a certain ink house flooded the 
country with circulars offering news ink at 6 cents a Ib. in 
500 Ib. barrels. The ink men rose up in arms and claimed 
it was a shame to sell ink so low, as it predicted a stormy 
future. The New York World was the only newspaper 
that could buy at less than that figure, as they were 
large consumers and made yearly contracts. When I threw 
my bombshell of 4 cents a Ib. they did not consider me of 
much account, as | was unknown in the ink line, and 
demanding cash in advance was considered a crazy freak to 
undertake among printers. However, within one year, my 
phenomenal success caused a Pennsylvania concern to start 
up and offer news ink at 3 cents a lb., and it was only a 
short while before all the ink men fell into line. To-day you 
can buy news ink as low as $45 a ton, but the houses that 
sell at that figure are the prime. movers of the ink trust, and 
are depending on the combination raising prices to save them 
from ruination. I made my prices and terms nearly six years 
ago, and have never deviated from them, nor do! intend to. 
They are as. follows: 


500 Ib. Bbls. $20.00 Cash in Advance 
250 “ Kegs * u.25« « 6 


100 66 ‘6 - 5.00 66 66 66 
50 6é sé - 2.75 sé sé 66 
25 sé 66 em 1.50 sé “ 66 


I am not.in business for my health, and have spurned 
the offer of the ink trust to help raise prices. 

If my goods are not satisfactory, I cheerfully refund the 
money and pay all transportation charges. 

Send for my price list of job inks. Address, 






Printers Ink Jonson, 13 Spruce Street, New York. 
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It Covers the Field. 


The Subscriber to ‘‘ Printers’ 





Ink”’ gets a bird’s-eye view of the 





entire advertising field. 





Issued weekly, 10c. per copy, $5.00 per year. 


The Advertiser in ‘‘ Printers’ 





Ink’’ reaches every advertiser of any 





prominence in the United States, 





Canada and Great Britain. 





Rates, $100 per page, smaller spaces pro rata. Classified 
ads, 25c. per line. 


Sample copy sent free to any 





applicant. 


Address, 
PRINTERS’ INK, 


10 Spruce Street, 
New York City. 
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Like sensible men, 
not fools! You 
want Street Car 
Advertising ; want 
it right! We can 
so place it for you 
anywhere! 


gs 






yes! 


53 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 








Gi8ES 6 WALLIAMS CO. MY. 
: emer 

















